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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


A Special Limited Edition 


= : ie large clear type with ample} The Auman nature in his novels 
spacing and leading and gen-|makes them universally successful 
_ erous margins, making an un-|in their appeal to human interests 
usually handsome page. Printed}and human sympathies, and in the 
“on deckle edge paper made especi-|end, when the swift years have 
~fally- for the work, with the water-|swept away the cobweb reputations 
mark “Trollope” appearing on|which confuse men’s judgments ‘for | « 
‘every page. '_ }the moment, the name of Anthony 
The press work is of the very) Trollope will rightfully be recog- 
best, having been done with great|nized as first upon the roll of 
care at the University Press, Cam- England’s realistic novelists. 
bridge, Mass. . 
120 illustrations by skilled and 
popular artists reproduced on Jap- 
anese vellum paper embellish the 
set. : : 
| The books are bound in buck- 
‘fram cloth, with paper labels, top 
edges gilded, making a fine library 
edition in 30 volumes. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE 
TITLES: | 






























Tae Warven ; 1 vol. | 
“Barcnuester Towers : . 2 vols. 
De. THorne ; 2 vols. 
Framiey Parsonace . . 2 vols. 





Tue Smart House at Aruincton, 3 vols. 
* ‘Tae Last Creonicte oF Barset,.3 vols. 












Can You Forcive Her? 3 vols. 
© Pauvgas Finn ‘ “ 3 vols. 

Tue Eustace Diamonps 2 vols,. 

Pringas Repux 3 vols.’ ‘ : 

‘Tus Prime Minister 3 vols. “| Tits 18 A PICTURE OF THE, FACADE OF THE 
’ Tue Duxe’s Cuupren . 3 vols. LONDON BOOK SHOPPE 





e s | DEVOTED TO FINE EDITIONS AND FINE BIND- 
= | PUBLISHER S PRICE FOR THE SET,| (NGS, ERECTED WITHIN OUR PHILADELPHIA 
. $105.00; OUR PRICE, $18.75. ‘BOOK STORE 









+ John Wanamaker ; 
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Frontispiece, MARY JOHNSTON. 
The Literary Ideal . 
Timely Topics 


Carnegie Philanthropies—Russia’ ~ Feteciin Painter a Victim of the Petronetienihk Disaster— 
Literature and Education in Korea—Japanese Art—Sir Edwin Arnold—Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


Full Page half-tone of Ruysdael’s Picture, ‘‘ The [iill’’ . 

Representative Woman-Portraitists of America 

Some Recent Work in Water Colors and Pastel . See Se SS ae 
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Oriental Rugs—Colour Prints of Japan—Bartolozzi—In Shakespeare’s England—Translations of 
Horace—The Essential Kafir. 


Reviews 
History and Biography . 


Men of the Covenant—Cardinal Newman—Ruskin Relics. 


Fiction . . 
The Darrow Enigma—The Red Saeniniinediie: That Eateth Bete With “abcd Order No. 11— 
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BOOK NEWS 


A good cook book is a priceless treasure. 
absolutely reliable, one that can be trusted under all circumstances. 


To be good, however, it must be 
The highest 


point of efficiency, economy and helpfulness is realized in 


MRS. RORER’S 


NEW 


COO K 


BOOK 


Every department of cookery, and all plans of household economy are excellently 


treated in this book. 


that haunting fear of failure common to some other cook books. 
in the fact that the author knows her lesson as no one else does. 


is from years of hard work. 


Full of choice new recipes, that can be followed without 


The reason lies 
All she gives 


It’s a big book of 736 pages, besides illustrations. 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. Of all 
booksellers or we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom st., Philadelphia 


JAPAN TO-DAY 


By James A. B. Scherer, Ph. D. 


The author for many years lived in 
Japan and speaks the language like a 
native. 

The volume deals especially with 
the home-life and characteristics of 
the Japanese, illustrating many points 
by anecdotes. 


It has twenty-eight illustrations (two in 
colors) from Pictures by native artists. 


1z2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50, net. 
Postage, 15 cents extra. 


CONTENTS. 


THE CYNOSURE. 
SUNRISE-LAND. 

VIEWS AWHEEL. 

CLIMPSES OF HOME LIFE. 

THE AWFUL JAPANESE LANCUACE. 
SERMONS (BUDDHIST. ) 
CARNISHED WITH SMILES. 

LIFE IN THE SOUTH. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH. 
JAPANESE TRAITS. 

AN OPENER OF GATES. 

THE CATES OF ASIA. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Phila. 
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BOOK NEWS 


A unique book of a woman’s travels 


FORWARD 


By Miss LINA BOEGLI 

With Portraits. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13 
Adventures and experiences of a young 
Swiss woman who made a journey around 
the world alone and unassisted, and without 
other money than she was able to make on 

the way. 


HEART of LYNN 


Tells of the fortunes, the courage, the 
temptations, and the ambitions of a house- 
hold of young people who have their way 
to make. There is sunshine all through 
the book. 

By Mary Stewart Cutting 
Illustrated by Helen Stowe. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


CADETS of GASCONY 

Mr. Stevenson's former book, « At Odds 

A Novel of the with the Regent,” was widely praised for its 
rollicking adventure and its cleverness. His 


days of Clay, new book is crammed with adventure and 


love-making on every page. 
Webster, Calhoun By Burton E. Stevenson 
Illustrated by Anna Whelen Betts. 
and Cloth, $1.50 


incoln. 
Re TEUTONIC LEGENDS 
in the Nibelungen Lied 
By GEORGE MORGAN and the Nibelungen Ring 
By W. C. SAWYER, Ph.D. 
bai - Introduction-Essay by Prof. F. Schultze, 


With illustrations by 


GEORGE A. WILLIAMS Of interest to students of operatic music 
and operagoers. 
Cloth, $1. 50 Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00; postpaid, $2.13 


Free to any address Handsomely Illustrated “‘ Spring Book”’ 


Publishers-J. B. LIPPINCOTT. CO.- Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 3 
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ORDER. No. i 


By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


An intense love story of the turbulent days of border warfare, when the jay- 
hawkers and Quantreil's men terrorized the contiguous counties of Karisas and Missouri. 

The story takes its name from one of the most dramatic measures of the Civil War, 
** General Order No. 11,’’ the enactment of which drove many Missouri families from 
their pillaged homes into a hostile land. It begins before the war with the youth and 
simple joys of the men and women who later find their love and political sympathies 
atodds. Full of convincing realism,with flesh-and-blood characters, true to their day 
and upbringing, this story is one of the most stirring and satisfying of modern times. 


12mo, 400 pages, illustrated. $1.50. 


MY AIR=-SHIPS 


By ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 


The thrilling story at first hand of this intrepid Brazilian’s trials and successes in 
aerial navigation. 

Santos-Dumont has experienced every sensation in connection with sailing in the 
aerial sea, from the old-time spherical balloon to his latest air-ship, with which he 
ascends or descends, turns or stops at will. Between these two extremes however, 
lies the marvelous story of how he solved the problem of aerial navigation while he 
faced death in many disasters. He describes the sensation of flight into space; dining 
a mile above the earth; losing control of the balloon; ascending at night; descending 
into an unknown country; and the terrors of being launched into the midst of a 
thunder storm. He also describes in detail his various air-ships, their inception, con- 
struction, and behavior. It is a vivid narrative, free from technicality, illustrated 
with 55 full-page pictures from photographs, which tell a graphic story in themselves 
I2m0, 375 pages, $1.40 net (postage 14C¢.). 


1h ww 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 
A humorous and pathetic story of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 

The Brooklyn Eagle says that this story does for the 
Pennsylvania Dutch ‘‘ what Mary Wilkins, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and others of their school have done for the 
common folk of New England; what Hamlin Garland 
has done for the prairie dwellers, and Owen Wister for 
the cowboy.” 

“ Certainly there is no book offering of the present 
year that can approach it in its qualities of wholesome 
humor and tender sympathy.””— Republican, Denver. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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May Fiction Scribners 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


Author of “ Gordon Keith ” 


BRED IN THE BONE 


His first book of stories in eight years 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Author of “ The Adventures of Harry Revell” 


FORT AMITY 


An admirable novel of adventure in the French and Indian War 


By James B. Connolly 


Author of “ Out of Gloucester ”’ 


THE SEINERS 


His first long novel, a spirited tale of the Sea 


By Frances Powell 
Author of “ The House on the Hudson ” 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


An exciting novel, a marked advance on her last 


By W. A. Fraser 


Author of “ Mooswa,” ‘‘ Thoroughbreds,” etc. 


BRAVE HEARTS 


Stories embodying the very essence and romance of the race track 


Each Book 12mo. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





NEW SPRING BOOKS 
THE RAT-TRAP | A BROKEN ROSARY 


By DOLF WYLLARDE By EDWARD PEPLE 


Author of “ The Story of Eden” Colored Illustrations by Scotson CLark 


. 
12mo ee BR cee 1.50 


One of the most stirring novels ever written. 
The story of a woman’s love and a priest’s 
one—and a woman. will—and of the victory. 


The story of a strong man, and a weak 


New Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE 


Profusely Illustrated. 2 Vols. Boxed. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Uniform with “ New Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE WRITES: ‘Here we have Carlyle at his best. oo letters; all 
scintillating with grapbicalness and very full of that man Carlyle. 


HOW TYSON THE YEOMAN 
CAME HOME By CHARLES KENNETT BURROW 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING Author of ‘ Patricia of the Hills,’’ ‘‘ Asteck’s 


Madonna,”’ etc. 
Author of ‘* The Captured Cunarder’’ 


12mo oe ae $1.50 | 12mo $1.50 


A story with two lovely heroines in A story of the Spring and Youth of 


the balance—and a perplexed hero. Life—Refreshing and Invigorating. 


Write for complete Spring List of New Books, to 
JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE VIKING’S SKULL | THE RAINBOW CHASERS 


A Story of the Plains 


By JOHN H. WHITSON 
Author of “ Barbara, A Woman of the West”’ 


A new modern romance 


By JOHN R. CARLING 
Author of “ The Shadow of the Czar” 
«« Presents with striking vividness a 
picture of the rise and fall of a boom 
town.’’—Boston Transcript. 


«« A capital tale of mystery and detec- 
tion, of crime and retribution.’?— 
New York Times Saturday Review. 

Illustratec. 350 pages. $1.50 Illustrated. 393 pages. $1.50 


THE WOOD CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


By MARY E. WALLER, author of “‘A Daughter of the Rich,” etc. 
Hugh Armstrong, the hero of this unusual story, is one of the strongest and most original 


characters in recent fiction. 
With frontispiece, 311 pages, $1.50 


A WOMAN’S WILL | WHERE THE TIDE COMES IN 


An entertaining story of an American A present day Virginian love story with a heroine as delightful 
Widow’s summer abroad. as the author’s ‘*A Girl of Virginia.’’ 


Illustrated, 360 pages, $1.50 Illustrated, 391 pages, $1.50. 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of a “A Prince of Sinners,” etc. 
An engrossing story of London life, with a subtle character study ot two sisters. 


With 16 Iilustrations, 320 pages, $1.50. 


The North Star |By The Good The Effendi 
“ , Sainte Anne 
Tale of Norway in the] 4 Story of Modern Quebec A Romance of the Soudan 


Tenth Century 
: By ANNA CHAPIN RAY | By Florence Brooks Whitehouse 


Auth ek Domi t 
By M. E. HENRY RUFFIN|®!™% vain.” etc. | Author of “ The God of Things” 


Mlustrated, 356 pages, $1.50 Frontispiece, 286 pp., $1.25 Illustrated, 414 pages, $1.50 


FOOD AND COOKERY for the SICK and CONVALESCENT 


An invaluable new book for nurses, housekeepers, mothers, etc. 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 
Author of ‘* The Boston Cooking School Cook Book,” etc. 


With 60 Iilustrations. I2mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.. Publishers, BOSTON. 
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‘The Newest Books 


THE DAY OF THE DOG 


By Georce Barr McCutcueon, Author of “ Graustark, 


” etc. 


A story that discloses Mr. McCutcheon as an inimitable and conspicuous story teller 


and humorist. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 


“Sure” 
By 
Edward W. 
Townsend 
Author of 
“Chimmie Fadden”’ 


The same old “ Chim- 
mie Fadden,”’ only a little 
shrewder. The funniest 
“Chimmie Fadden” book 
Mr. Townsend has written. 


Illustrated 
16mo, cloth, $0.75 


The Double 
Garden 


By 
Maurice 
Maeterlinck 


Author of 
“Wisdom and Destiny” 
A new volume of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.49 


STRONG MAC 


By S. R. Crockett 
“Tilac 


A story of unusual interest—one of the 
best that Mr. Crockett’ has written. 
Illustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Author of Sunbonnet,” etc. 


THE DARROW ENIGMA 


By llelvin L. Severy 


The best detective story of recent years. 


Illustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE 


By Josephine C. Sawyer 
Author of “ Every Inch a King” 
In audacity of plot and terseness of in- 


terest this story is noteworthy among recent 


books. 
Illustrations in color 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


1z2mo, cloth, $1.25 


Pamela 


Congreve 
By 
Frances Aymar 
Mathews 
Author of 
“My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town,’ ete. 
Pamela Congreve is a 
fascinating heroine whose 


madcap career is told with 
refreshing vivacity. 


Illustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Outlines 
of the 
History of Art 


By 
Wilhelm Lubke 
Edited by 

RusseELL STuRGIS 
This is a translation of 


the last German edition, 
and entirely reset. 


Illustrated, 2 vols., 
large 8vo, cloth, 
net, $10.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, 372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The New Macmillan Fiction 


Second Edition 
The Adventures of 
Elizabeth in Rugen 
Ly the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’ etc. ‘‘Merry and 
wise, clever and _ lovable.’’—NVew 
York Times. Cloth, $1.50 


The Court of Sacharissa 
A Midsummer Idyll 

Messrs. HUGH T. SHERINGHAM and 
NEVILL MEAKIN have ‘compiled 
from the traditions of the Irresponsible 
Club’’ this graceful piece of delicate 
fooling, delicious in its humor. 

Cloth, $7.50 


The Day Before Yesterday 
Mrs. SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S irre- 
sistible story is “half humorous, half 
tender, wholly delightful,’’ in its subtle 
understanding of a child’s point of 
view. Cloth, $1.50 


The Story of King Sylvain 
and Queen Aim®e 

Miss MARGARET SHERWOOD’S con- 
tribution to the literature of pure joy. 
With illustrations in tint. Cloth, $7.50 


READY 
By the Author of ‘** Richard 
and-Nay.’ ‘* The Forest Lovers,"’ 
The Queen’s Quair 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT, makes viv- 
idly real the stormy seven years’ reign 
of the young Queen ot Scots, the mag- 
netic, passionately alive, and very 
human Mary Stuart. Cloth, $1.50 


Yea- 


etc. 


Richard Gresham 
Mr. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT’S new 
novel is an exceedingly interesting 
study of character development under 
conditions as different as those of 
Chicago and Mongolia. Cloth, $7.50 


Just Ready 

Daughters of Nijo 
A Romance of Japan 

By ONOTO WATANNA, author of “The 
Wooing of Wistaria,’’ gives an unusu- 
ally interesting view of the Imperial 
court of Japan. 
Tllustrated in colors and decorated by. 
Kiyokichi Sano. Cloth, $1.50 


Fourth Edition 
The American Prisoner 

Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ new romance 
of the West country. Illustrated by 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Cloth, $7.50 


The Price of Youth 
Miss MARGERY WILLIAMS’S wonder- 
ful sketch of a New Jersey girl is clever 
in its wit, full of spirited description, 
a charming romance, almost haunting 
in its intense reality. Cloth, $1.50 


The Singular Miss Smith 
Mrs. FLORENCE MORSE KINGS- 
LEY’S new skit on modern ideas of 
social life is fully as clever as her 
charming little sketch ‘The Transfig- 
uration of Miss Philura.’’ Cloth, $7.50 


IN MAY 


The Flame Gatherers 
MARGARET HORTON POTTER’S new 
novel is simply drenched with the 
color and romance of India in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. 
Cloth, $1.50 


A new book by the Author of 
‘‘The Call of the Wild.” 
The Faith of Man 
and Other Stories 
Mr. JACK LONDON proves again the 
rare versatility of the man who in one 
year wrote ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,’’ 
‘‘The People of the Abyss,” and 
« The Sea Wolf.’’ Cloth, $1.50 


By the Author of ** The Crisis,’ and ‘Richard Carvel.”’ 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S The Crossing 
The scenes which form the basis of this story follow in time those in ‘‘ Richard 


Carvel.’’ They deal with the opening years of the Igth century. 


There is every 


reason to believe that the initial demand for this book will require a record-breaking 


first edition. 


Each of his two earlier novels has sold in hundreds of thousands. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Most Interesting and Important Book of the Year 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 
HERBERT SPENCER 


An American friend of Spencer, who has read the book, says: 

‘‘Tt is as broad and many-sided as human experience, and the marvel and charm of 
it is its simple, straightforward, and obvious truthfulness. It seems to me to exceed 
any of his former works in interest and practical value; and I have been a constant 
reader of his writings from their first publication in this country. Mr. Spencer’s 
supreme loyalty to truth and his native frankness have made his account of his life very 
open and unreserved. Lest he might err in this direction he got the advice of con- 
fidential friends. After reading it and approving it entirely, Huxley remarked that it 
reminded him of the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable 
features of that work.”’ 


With illustrations. Many of them from the author’s own drawings. Cloth, 8vo. Gilt top, 
2 vols. in a box, $5.50 net. Postage, 40 cents additional. 


HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS | HOW TO KNOW THE BUTTERFLIES 


By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK and ANNA 
BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


With 45 full-page colored plates and illustrations 
in the text. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net. Postage, 27 cents additional. 


By MARY BEACH LANGTON 
Illustrated with 12 colored plates, many full pages 
in half-tone, and a map of the rug districts. 


-amo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postage, 15 cents additional. 


LITTLE GARDENS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER, Author of “ Myths of our own Land,” etc. 
An attractive and helpful book on gardening from the standpoint of the man who must confine his ambitions 


to a city dooryard or a small country place. Illustrated with working diagrams and views. 


Cloth, decorated cover, $1.25 net. Postage, ro cents additional. 


NEW FICTION 
IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF 


Never before, in a book, has a women so unsparingly laid bare the truth about herself. 
Third Printing. 4 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE VINEYARD 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs, Craigie) 


Author of ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,”’ etc. 


Illustrated r2mo, cloth, $1.50 


SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
A new volume in the NOVELETTES De L,uXE series. 
Second Printing 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


THE IMPERIALIST 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette Duncan.) 
Author of ‘‘An American Girl in London,’’ ‘“‘ Those 
Delightful Americans,”’ etc. 


Illustrated 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE CLOSE OF DAY 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


Author of “ The Daughter of a Magnate,”’ etc. 
Fourth Printing. 12amo, cloth, $1.25 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Volume XXII 


Number 261 


THE LITERARY IDEAL 


XILENCE,” writes Carlyle, “is the 
,) element in which great things fash- 

ion themselves together, that at 
length they may emerge, full-formed 
and majestic, into the daylight of _ life, 
which they are henceforth to rule.” And 


Maurice Maeterlinck, prophet and genius 
that he is, continues: ““No sooner are the 
lips still than the soul awakes and 
forth on its labors.”’ 

Do these words explain why we of to- 
day are so little burdened with great works 


sets 


of art, particularly with great works of 
literature? Is it because the monuments 
of the soul, be they the soul in ecstacy, in 
travail or in despair, must be wrought in 
the deep depths of silence for which men 
of to-day have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion, that promises of such monuments 
are so manifestly wanting? 

We would not be Jeremiahs to lament 
and bewail the unzsthetic tendencies of 
our own age; there has been enough of 
lamentations and crying already, yet who 
of us but needs must shrink when brought 
face to face with present-day conditions in 
the literary world? Poets, called dream- 
ets; prophets, men divinely endowed ; nov- 
dlists, pen artists and interpreters of life 
surrounding them, that chosen class—the 
elect; truly—-““much money hath made them 
mad!” We war with zeal upon the tuber- 
culosis germ, the bacteria of typhoid and 
all the rest of them, but how many have 
thought to war upon the deadly microbe 
of commercialism, which is fast sapping 


the strength and devouring the vitals of. 


that class essential to any potent civiliza- 
tion, to any golden age—the class by na- 
ture fitted to become the exponents of the 
artistic life of its own particular era? 


You remember what Milton received for 
the copyright of “Paradise Lost?” Five 
pounds, with royalties that, had he lived, 
would perhaps have amounted to 70 
pounds! Think of it! 

Then think of our own novelists—poor 
pigmies that they are—buying large es- 
tates and maintaining them with royalties 
earned by the fictions that they grind out, 
one, two and sometimes more, per year! 

Silence, golden silence, never gave birth 
to most of the concoctions that to-day litter 
library tables and the shelves of book 
shops! 

The fact is that the marvelous prog- 
ress of our present-day world has 
infected all alike with the lust for 
fortune, the passion for luxury, the 
madness of speculation. And in the rush 
and whirl of daily activities, in that 
fatal vortex of financial manipulation 
has been caught the soul of poet, priest 
and prophet, until poet, priest and prophet 
have ceased to be! Writing has become a 
trade. Anyone may with impunity elect 
and pursue it. And the award of the pre- 
mium to achieve which one and all en- 
deavor is based upon the exhibition of 
native cleverness and the invention of de- 
ceptive ingenuities. So high ideals have 
fallen and have vanished away, and in 
their place is erected the golden calf, Repu- 
tation, more accurately, notoriety, a vague, 
indefinable quality or quantity, the heritage 
it would seem of capricious Fortune’s 
whim, the once acquired possession of 
which is, however, sufficient security for 
the production of no matter what inferior- 
ity or absurdity. It is this which has led 
so many of our novelists astray. This and 
the fad for rehash, notable in the major- 
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well-conditioned hospitals, and more than 
the Carnegie riches might be spent with 
good result in this work. 

Then there is the uplifting of the low- 
est classes, the cleansing of the slums. 
Some of our churches are doing noble 
things in this connection, but there is al- 
ways the need for more money, and truly 
benevolent is the man who contributes 
freely to this cause. 

There was an ex-convict, a reformed 
criminal, who said that if he had a million 
dollars he would give it into the hands 
of a board composed for the express pur- 
pose of seeking out and prosecuting dis- 
honest municipal authorities and “graft- 
ers.” It is a pity to have to confess that 
such a fund could be used to good purpose, 
but when one realizes how obvious is the 
necessity for prosecution of this nature, 
one cannot deny that money so_ spent 
would be well spent. 

Projects like these spoken of might not, 
of course, appeal to everybody, though the 
good that has been accomplished by such 
establishments as the White Haven Sani- 
torium, etc., is too patent to permit dis- 
approbation or hesitancy in connection 
with medical institutions at least. 

There is just one criticism, and that a 
slight one, which presents itself as to Mr. 
Carnegie’s philanthropies as a whole. They 
one and all seem to make so decidedly for 
the immortalization of his name. The 
Carnegie Libraries, the Carnegie Hero 
Fund, despite the fact of their being un- 
doubtedly wise and generous investments, 
making for public uplifting and good, they 
have nevertheless just a flavor of adver- 
tisement. Each gift is made amid a blare 
of trumpets, as it were. Probably much 
of it is out of accordance with Mr. Car- 
negie’s personal taste, yet it always occurs 
to one that, after all, each dollar is bring- 
ing its reward in future fame. How many 
men are privately helping here, contrib- 
uting there with smaller sums, but with 
excellent effect, yet whose only reward is 
the consciousness of having given a fellow 
creature a lift. After all, it is not the 
gold which is given, it is the human sym- 
pathy and humane love which prompt the 
gift that count the most. 


As the poet truly said: 


“The gift without the giver is bare.” 
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RUSSIA’S FAMOUS PAINTER A VICTIM OF 
THE PETROPAVLOVSK DISASTER 


CCORDING to the most authorita- 
tive reports, Vasili Verestchagin, 
the great Russian artist, was with 

Admiral Makaroff on the Petropavlovsk, 
and went down with him when the big 
battleship turned turtle. 

Verestchagin was the best known among 
the artists of Russia. His pictures were 
veritable sermons upon canvas, and _ be- 
cause of the might with which they advo- 
cated universal peace by portraying all the 
most revolting horrors and terrible cir- 
cumstances of war, they won for their cre- 
ator popularity and fame in all places and 
among all people to whom they were ex- 
hibited. 

Verestchagin was born in 1842, at Nov- 
gorod. He studied under Gerome in 
Paris, and from there went to Asia, where 
he took part in the Russian campaign 
against the Turcoans. In the same way 
he entered actively into the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877, and was wounded so severely 
that he was for months in a military hos- 
pital. During the Boer War he was in 
the company of the British troops. He 
participated in the Boxer Campaign in 
China, and was present at Santiago and in 
the Philippines during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican conflict. Thus he followed up the 
various struggles between nations, both on 
the sea and on the battlefield, and from 
them obtained the materials for his pic 
tures. Among the tragedies which he de- 
picted were the blowing of the bodies of 
treacherous Sepoys from the mouths of 
cannon in India, the death of the Russian 
sentries in the driving snow, the weeping 
of the Jewish pilgrims at the walls of 
Jerusalem. He exhibited these thrilling 
spectacles, so vividly reproduced, in Vr 
enna, Berlin, Munich and America, the 
last in 1887. Among his most important 
work was a series which was not drawn 
from personal experience, but which por- 
trayed certain events in the campaign of 
Napoleon against Russia in 1812, and, 
strange to say, these imaginative pictures 
are his very strongest and best. 

It was early in March that Verestchagin 
left St. Petersburg with the Grand Duke 

soris, intent upon getting new inspiration 
for his work. His spirit was recklessly 
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adventurous, and his personal courage very 
great. What more gruesome scenes and 
episodes he would have made alive again 
in oils who can say? His dynamic strength 
in painting, his mighty dramatic portrayal 
and daring truthfulness to life, have al- 
ready made his fame assured. What his 
impressive lessons in the horrors and cru- 
elties of bloodshed have accomplished in 
the world cannot be estimated, though they 
can scarcely have been without a certain 
decided effect among many individuals 
who have stood before the canvases and 
have shuddered and shrunk as the terrible 
realities of the struggle of man against 
man, nation against nation, the lust for 
gore and the madness of fighting to kill, 
bore down upon them. 





LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN KOREA 
sy HE language of the Koreans is Mon- 

golian in its origin, and belongs to 

the Turanian family, having the 
same grammatical features as other lan- 
guages of this group. In writing Korean 
the lines are arranged longitudinally, as 
in Chinese, the characters running syllable 
by syllable from the top to the bottom of 
the page. The vocabulary has become 
much intermixed with Chinese words, 
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though the Korean forms of pronunciation 
have been in every case applied. Indeed, 
so peculiar is the accent that among the 
better classes, who mostly speak Chinese, 
the Chinese themselves cannot understand 
the language. 

In matters of education Korea seems 
to be well supplied with schools, without 
being noticeably affected with real learn- 
ing. Education is indeed held in high 
esteem, but, except where the efforts of 
outsiders have accomplished something in 
broadening the intellectual view, the 
methods employed are antiquated and 
narrow, a due result when one views the 
people, who are steeped in customs and 
traditions handed down through long cen- 
turies, among whose chief forms of wor- 


ship is the worship of ancestors, and to 
whom modernity, or anything approach- 
ing it, has always been distasteful in the 
extreme. 

There are three kinds of schools in 
Seoul. These are government schools, for 
the study of the vernacular; schools for 
the study of foreign languages, and schools 
established by the missionaries. The gov- 
ernment schools seem to be patterned very 
much after the common Chinese schools. 


































From “‘ Korea and Her Neighbors’’ 
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In them are taught Chinese composition 
and the Chinese classics, more recently 
arithmetic and history have been intro- 
duced. The studies are made superficial, 
and the result is that the educated Korean 
has a certain polish and a seeming mental 


Courtesy of F. H. Revell Co. 
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contents them, their contentment consist- 
ing chiefly in keeping up appearances, 
without doing any work. For these peo- 
ple have a large stock of false pride, and 
they would rather starve than do honest 
labor. 


From *‘ The Vanguard’’ 


THE DRAGON 


brightness which are merely the shelis of 
narrow minds which lack both originality 
and moral strength. Dr. Gifford, who 
was among the Koreans some years ago, 
describes the so-called educated class as 
being so self-conceited that Socrates him- 
self would not dare attempt to teach them 
anything. ‘Their little learning more than 


Seoul has seemed to afford a field for 
the establishment of foreign schools by 
almost all the European nations. Russia, 
Germany, France and England are all 
represented, and all strive to teach the 
Western languages. 

The missionaries have, perkaps, done 
the best work in Korea. Without direct 
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religious teaching as a part of the curricu- 
lum, they have opened schools, have en- 
couraged the study of the Korean tongue, 
even taking the trouble to make trans- 
lations from various other languages and 
to compose new things themselves in the 
vernacular. Through their efforts chiefly 
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women appear to be particularly patrons 
of reading, and books in native script cre- 
ate a ready demand, as do a kind which 
might be described as inter-linear transla- 
tions from the Chinese, the arrangement 
of which consists in having the Korean 
on one page with the Chinese to corre- 


From ‘‘ The Vanguard ” 


MAJOR PAK 


there has arisen something of a literature, 
where in 1894 there was nothing but a 
few poetical fragments, nursery tales and 
bits of romance. Now there are, besides 
translations from the Japanese and Chi- 
nese classics, certain historical works, 


some poetry and quite a little fiction. The 


spond on the page opposite. One feature 
of the Korean educational methods is the 
study of the housekeeping and culinary 
arts. These branches are esteemed in all 
the Eastern nations to a degree that might 
well set an example to the West, where 
women are well trained, to the incompre- 
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hension of Minister Wu, in all the dead 
languages, but are never taught how to 
keep house, that being a branch eliminated 
from the schools and colleges. 

The facts as they thus stand show that 
though educational conditions in Korea 
are for the most part poor, they are yet 
not without promise. Doubtless the most 
important part of the work can be accom- 
plished through greater contact with stim- 
ulative life and more up-to-date practices. 

Conditions will, of course, be much 
affected by the results of the present war. 
With Russia in control of the Hermit 
Kingdom, the advance intellectually is 
like to be retarded; with Japan supreme, 
the wonderful progress which that coun- 
try has in recent years accomplished will 
doubtless soon extend to the peninsula, 
and the hopes for life and animation and 
achievement among a people now habit- 
ually indolent, and by choice old-fash- 
ioned, even stagnant, will be materially in- 
creased. 


JAPANESE ART 


] ITH the upheaval of Japanese tradi- 
tions and customs attendant upon 
the opening up of ports and the 

entering upon foreign commercialistic 
enterprises, there naturally came about 
great changes in Japanese art. For a 
time, that is to say, during the transi- 
tionary period, the pursuits of the fine 
arts experienced a very manifest deca- 
dence; when more settled conditions gave 
time and room for them again, the com- 
plete transformation of ideas and practices 
made new and radical developments in- 
evitable. 

Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann in writing on 
the subject speaks of three schools as 
representing modern Japanese art. These 
schools he calls respectively the Conserva- 
tive, the Moderate Conservative and the 
Radical. The first of these has clung to 
the traditions of the ages, traditions 
mostly inspired in the beginning by Chi- 
nese art, and now antiquated in view of 
more recent modifications, and of these 
little can be expected in a new era. The 
second has strived to combine, and by 
abandoning here and adopting there, has 
succeeded in erecting principles for a 
promising and suitable achievement. Of 
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the third class little can be said. It com- 
prises extremists, expatriates, mere imita- 
tors. Its members may be talented and 
skilful, but they belong to no one national 
art, having deserted the traditions of their 
own land, they have simply copied from 
those of some other, and in consequence 
they can be properly identified with nei- 
ther. Under the circumstances it can 
readily be seen that Japanese art must 
rest chiefly upon the accomplishments of 
the Moderate Conservatives, the class that 
has become sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to recognize that which is least essen- 
tial in their own styles and practices and 
that which in other styles has the most 
appealing and beautifying forces, and 
which can be best incorporated into their 
own work. This school has done some 
really worthy work. True, it has not as 
vet achieved any high degree of perfec- 
tion; the wedding of antiquity with 
modernity, the East with the West, to 
form a harmonious and acceptable whole 
is not a matter of a few years, but there 
has been accomplished a most promising 
form, one that shows more than far-off 
possibilities ; one that, according to some 
critics may even prove to be _ the 
foundation of a universal art renaissance. 
At the very least it should be the basis 
for a new Oriental art, as distinctive and 
great in its way as is our own Western 
art. 

The Japanese show a daintiness inim- 
itable in the Occidental world; they em- 
body, too, in all their work, the spirit of 
eternal youth. They are detailists and 
exquisite colorists. Their peculiar char- 
acteristics are unique, unapproached by 
anything existing in other arts, and 
quite enough endowed with beauty and 
individuality of an appealing type to war- 
rant their independent development. The 
one menace to their progression toward a 
lofty ideal is the inroad made by the com- 
mercialistic spirit. Unhappily, the worst 
feature of European and especially Amer- 
ican progression, has gained a foothold 
in Japan, and the craze for imitation of 
the West is beginning to show a certain 
succumbing to the mercenary, a distress- 
ful tendency to follow the methods of 
supplying inferior art with rapidity rather 
than devoting the time to the execution of 
new and original conceptions. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD, another of 
the few surviving Victorians, died 
in London on March 24. 

Sir Edwin was the second son of Rob- 
ert Coles Arnold, and received his educa- 
tion at King’s School, Rochester, and 
King’s College, London. In 1852 his 
poem, “The Feast of Belshazzar,” won for 
him the Newdigate prize. 

After leaving college he was made sec- 
ond master of the English division of 
King Edward VI’s School, in Birming- 
ham, and later was appointed principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College, at 
Poona, in the Bombay Presidency. He 
was also made fellow of the University 
of Bombay. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


In 1861 he resigned from the college 
and joined the staff of the Datry TELE- 
GRAPH, on behalf of which he arranged 
the first expedition into Assyria. 

While in India he gained the knowledge 
that led to his writing “The Light of 
Asia” and “The Light of the World.” 

In 1877, when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India, Sir Edwin 
was named a Companion of the Star of 
India, and in 1888 he was created Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Be- 
cause of his book, “With Sa’di in the Gar- 
den,” he was given the Order of the Lion 
and the Sun by the Shah of Persia. 

While he was in Japan some years ago 
he met and loved a Japanese woman, who 
became the present Lady Arnold, his third 
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wife. Their union seems to have been 
most felicitous, her devotion and aid to 
him having enabled him to continue his 
work, even after he was stricken with 
blindness, in 1901. His death finally re- 
sulted from paralysis, from which he had 
been suffering for several years. 

He composed up to the very time of his 
death, his last writing being in connection 
with the Russo-Japanese war, in which 
he is said to have been much interested. 

Among his greatest works are “The 
Light of Asia,” more popular perhaps in 
America than abroad: “The Light of the 
World” and “The Voyage of Ithobal.” 
Ile also made numerous translations from 
the Sanskrit and wrote many minor works 
in prose and verse. 


GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


~*~ UY WETMORE CARRYL, novelist 

_J and poet, died last month from sep- 
ticemia of the heart, the result of a 
severe attack of rheumatic grip. 

He was born in this city March 4, 1873, 
and was graduated at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1895. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he became editor of MuNsEy’s Mac- 
AZINE, and two years later became Paris 
representative of Harper & Brothers. In 
1898 and 1899 he was a foreign corre- 
spondent for MunseEy’s, Outinc, CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY, and other publications. 
Among his books were “Fables for the 
Frivolous,” ‘Mother Goose for the 
Grown-Ups,” “Grimm Tales Made Gay,” 
“The Lieutenant Governor,” “The Will 
of Andrew Vane” and “Zut and Other 
Parisians.” His home was at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carryl had named his bungalow 
there “Shingle Blessedness,”’ and a short 
time ago it was destroyed by fire. At first 
ii was reported that he had lost in the 
conflagration a recently completed novel, 
which he was revising for publication, but 
later the news came that he had succeeded 
in rescuing it. 

Mr. Carryl’s literary work was marked 
by its wittiness, and as a rhymster he had 
few equals, many of his bits of verse hav- 
ing the same sort of musical rhyme as that 
distinguishing the Ingoldsby legends of 
Richard Harris Barham.—N. Y. Post . 














HE AND SHE 


By the late SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


“She is dead!” they said to him; “Come away; 
? 


Kiss her and leave her, thy love is clay! 


They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair; 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair; 


Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle ‘touch; 


About her brows and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace, 


And over her bosom they crossed her hands. 
“Come away!’ they said, “God understands.” 


And they held their breath till they left the room, 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and gloom. 


But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 


He lit his lamp and took the key 
And turned it—alone again—he and she. 


He and she, but she would not speak, 
Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 


He and she; yet she would not smile 
Though he called her the name she loved erewhile. 


He and she; yet she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 


Then he said: “Cold lips and breasts without breath, 
Is there no voice, no language of death? 


“Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 
But to heart and to soul distinct, intense? 


“See now, I will listen with soul, not ear; 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 


“Did life roll back its records, dear, 
And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 


“And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so, what a wisdom love is? 


“O perfect dead! O dead most dear, 
I hold the breath of my soul to hear! 


“TI listen as deep as to horrible hell, 
As high as to heaven, and you do not tell. 


“T would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 
And ’twere your hot tears upon my brow shed. 


“You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all deaths was the chiefest surprise, 
“The very strangest and’suddenest thing 

Of all the surprises that Death must bring.” 


Ah, foolish world; oh, most kind dead! as 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 


Who will believe that he heard her say 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way: 


“The utmost wonder is this—I hear 
And see you and love you and kiss you, dear; 


“And am your angel, who was your bride. 
And know that, though dead, I have never died.” 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


Portrait by Adelaide Cole Chase. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMAN-PORTRAITISTS OF 
AMERICA 


woman has won her way to the front, 


Jee as in literature, the modern 
so in art has she earned a position of 


equal rank with her brother. To-day in 
both sculpture and in painting, morever 
in almost every branch of each, there are 
women whose work, when placed side by 
side with that of the best men in the artis- 
tic profession and judged by the same 
standards, is found to be of equal, in some 
respects of decidedly superior merit. 


In the field of American portraiture 
women have attained to a very high degree 
of technical excellence. 

In this branch of painting Miss Mary 
Cassatt and Miss Cecilia Beaux have both 
earned enviable reputations for masterly 
achievement, and are well known, not only 
in this country, but among numerous artis- 
tic circles abroad. Portraits painted by Miss 
Cassatt and Miss Beaux are adjudged 
to possess few of those characteristics 
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Portrait of Houston Woodward. By janet Wheeler. 


commonly termed feminine, and often 
called weaknesses. On the other hand, 
they are distinguished by a very keen ap- 
preciation for natural beauties. They meet 
all the chief requirements in color manipu- 
lation, and they can bear a minute, critical 
analysis when applied to technique. 

Miss Cassatt, whose “Caress” was 
among the most notable of the pictures ex- 
hibited in the January exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
is distinctly an artist of the impression- 
istic school. 

Her chief aim is to produce certain de- 
sired effects, her efforts are concentrated 
upon the accomplishment of the final as- 
pect, rather than in the careful treatment 
of each separate detail. Her color scheme 
includes the lighter hues, the lights and 


shadows are delicately mingled, rather 
than placed to form strong, outstanding 
contrasts. 

With Miss Beaux mechanical excel- 
lences furnish the more prominent attri- 


butes.. Her ability to draw is one of her 
most important characteristics. The de- 
tails of her work are treated as details, and 
wrought to bear minute, critical scrutiny ; 
there is no illusiveness created, the study 
does not begin with the impression of the 
whole, working back to a contemplation of 
the individual points which go to make up 
that whole, but with the study of the detail 
in its individual capacity and in its relation 
to other details, from a combination of 
which is finally evolved the whole. 

Miss Cassatt essays especially the rep- 
resentation of mother and child in a spe- 
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cies of modern Madonna; Miss Beaux 
paints more frequently the portrait as a 
portrait, for the sake of the likeness, as 
well as for the sake of the picture. With 
her exhibits in January appeared a portrait 
of Richard Watson Gilder, and this is not 
the first prominent American that she has 
painted. 

Among other woman artists whose pic- 
tures attracted some attention at the recent 


Courtesy Philadelphia Art Club. 


IN OCTOBER 
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exhibition were Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase 
and Miss Janet Wheeler, the last of 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Chase’s portrait of 
two children was a _ very attractive 
piece of work, while the two portraits by 
Miss Wheeler were held to contain much 
of future promise, despite their present 
lack in boldness of treatment and the 
quality of decided individuality. 


SOME RECENT WORK IN WATER COLORS AND 
PASTEL 


HE annual water color exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Art Club this year 
offered some treats in the way of in- 

teresting and meritorious pictures. Among 
the more important artists represented 
were Mr. James B. Sword, Mr. Peter 
Moran, J. G. Brown and Carl Weber, 
while some of our artist-authors swelled 
the ranks in the persons of F. Hopkinson 
Smith and Mr. George Gibbs. 

Mr. Sword, known for his excellent 
portrayal of bird dogs and hunting scenes, 


exhibited two very attractive pictures, “An 
Old-Time Deer Hunter” and “An October 
Morning.” Mr. Sword’s skill in produc- 
ing beautiful color effects by a combination 
of the numerous shades of one hue is well 
adapted to the picturing of woodland rifts, 
while his plan of choosing the fundamental 
color to harmonize so satisfactorily with 
the colors of his favorite dog subjects 
makes for a result appreciable to the gen- 
eral observer, as well as to the more artis- 
tically critical. 





By Carl Weber. 
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“Buy a Pup?” the work of Mr. J. 
G. Brown, president of the American 
Water Color Society, and known for 
his sympathetic, depictment of the New 
York street boy, is a picture to win 
one immediately and wholly. Here are 
not only harmony of color tone, care 
in the treatment of detail, and exquisite 


Courtesy Philadelphia Art Club, 


softness of finish, but the soul of humanity 
itself. The innocent-faced bootblack, half 
yearning, half sad, with the white pup held 
tenderly upon his knee, one can see the 
longing to keep, the necessity for parting 
and the reluctant submission to that neces- 
sity, all in the boy’s big eyes, carried out 
in his whole posture. 

In the same way do we notice the accur- 
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acy and care in Mr. Carl Weber’s “In Oc- 
tober.” Mr. Weber does not always do 
work like this, but when he does it is at 
once appreciated, for its delicacy and 
beauty of coloring, its softness of outline, 
its inviting reproduction of some of na- 
ture’s most effective charms, make it alto- 
gether pleasing, as well as worthy. 


By J. G. Brown. 


Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s Venetian scenes 
contribute little to the present collection 
in the way of novelty, while Mr. Gibbs’ 
“Life Boat” reminds one much of the orig- 
inal drawings for some of his_book illustra- 
tions, though the disappointment in this is 
compensated for by his “On the Banks,” 
a remarkably strong portrayal of a foun- 
dering vessel. 





A VARIETY OF 


VERSE EFFORTS 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


HE poets have been industrious of 

late. There are no less than nine 

books of new verse, each with one 
good point, if no more, to attract atten- 
tion. 

Among these, Miss Elizabeth Minot 
makes what is probably the most ambitious 
attempt. Her drama, “A Rose of Old 
Seville,” erected very obviously and very 
impotently on the “Romeo and Juliet” 
plan, has nevertheless a certain quality of 
musical charm and what would seem an 
accurate atmosphere. The play presents 
a vehement and rapidly consummated 
romance, the episodes and characters of 
which amount to nothing ; but the form of 
verse employed proves smooth and pleas- 
ant to the ear, while the prose portions 
have a swing and rhythm which temper 
the contrast between lines metered and un- 
metered, and sustain the even flow of the 
‘melody. As a poetic drama it is a failure 
pure and simple; not even the most gory 
event accomplishes any real dramatic ef- 
fect ; the action is too impetuous and com- 
pressed to produce situations, while the 
interpretation of the characters depends on 
the descriptions afforded in the italicized 
notes rather than on any study of their 
words and deeds or any spirit that fur- 
nishes them foundation. Of course we 
know them all, the gallant troubadour, the 
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Tue Rost oF Oxp SEvILLE. By Elizabeth 
Minot. 

In THE GARDENS OF GOD. 
ton. 

SHAPES OF CLAY. 


A REED BY THE RIVER. 
ward Cloud. 


By J. A. Edger- 


By Ambrose Bierce. 
By Virginia Wood- 


By Pauline Frances Camp. 
By Andrew E. Watrous. 
By William Garvin 


Poems. 

Poems. 

Love KnowetH BEst. 
Hume. 

TANGLED IN STARS. 
ald. 

In A Poppy GARDEN. 
Saunders. 


By Ethelwyn Wether- 


By Charles Francis 


gentle maiden, the dark villain and the 
devilish dwarf ; they are as old as literature 
itself. — 

As a fragment of verse ingeniously and 
daintily put together, the work will pass, 
though it seems a useless task to concoct 
these ineffective, even if harmless, imita- 
tions. 

Some of the single poems in Miss 
Minot’s collection have a more noticeable 
merit. “The Slumber Song” has tender- 
ness and a soothing charm. ‘Mary Stu- 
art’s Prayer” displays no little strength 
of feeling, and is marked by a very per- 
ceptible dignity of measure, while the 
“Song of the Pasture’ is both apt and 
beautiful in figure, and graceful and win- 
ning in rhyme. 

Very unpretentious, and yet deserving 
of a far more durable form, is “In the Gar- 
dens of God,” by J. A. Edgerton. One 
finds culture in this poem of nineteen 
verses, one discovers thought, aspiration, 
inspiration and poetic vision. It is a pic- 
ture in harmonious verse of the immortal 
realms, a speculation on eternity, a journey 
into the regions of the invisible, a minia- 
ture “Queen Mab,” in nature, though not 
in substance. 

The God-in-man is the nucleus of the 
study, the evolution of the soul towards 
its infallible state, is traced, and a poetic 
conception of that state when consum- 
mated is set forth. Not only is the vision 
a beautiful one, but it is high in its reach, 
broad in its compass, impressively sincere 
in its every detail. 

There is an eternity beyond, soul of man; 
For this is the dream divine that has dawned, 
A part of the Cosmical Plan, 

That unfolds at last on our little ken. 

It grows from the natures and hearts of men. 
It grows from the seed there sown of God. 
Man spurns beneath his feet the clod 

And feels as if allied by birth 

To something beyond his bonds of earth, 
He hears a voice that comes from far, 

And sometimes o’er the fleshy bar 

That separates the things that are 
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From those that seem, 
He sees the shining of a star, 
To light his dream. 
He looks upon a brighter fate, 
A fairer state that lies in wait 
Somewhere beyond the Future’s gate. 
And there are times when his soul ascends 
To a clearer air on the mental heights, 
And when, though dimly, he apprehends 
There is a spirit that all unites; 
That under all being there is a soul; 
That life is a garment seamless and whole; 
That all things are immortal; 
That spirits throughout all existence range, 
Through lives that are new and forms that are 
strange; 
That earth is a room and birth is a portal 
In the Infinite mansions of change. 
For this is the dream divine that has dawned: 
Man, as a part 
Of the unified whole, 
A throb in the heart 
Of the Cosmical Soul, 
In the All-life, shall life beyond. 


This is theosophy translated in part into 
poetry, it is the speculation of the deep 
thinker and psychologist, colored and ex- 
alted by the imagination of the dreamer. 
It has both spiritual weight and spiritual 
significance, it is freighted with the force 


of a soul convinced. Man’s powers to at- 
tain the heights, powers are they in 
which to glory, over which to grow ex- 
ultant; man’s bondage to the flesh, bond- 
age is it to rise above, to overcome, to 
cast off. 


Over a mystical strand, 
Out of space, out of time, 
Lieth a beautiful land, 
Lieth a kingdom sublime, 
Reigneth Eternity’s King, 
Upon the Infinite shore 
With seraphs that sweetly sing 
His glories forevermore. 
And the worlds that sprinkle the night, 
In glittering clusters of light, 
That glow like beacons bright, 
In this, 
There are the gardens of souls 
That lead to this kingdom of His. 
These are the Fortunate Isles 
Placed over the Infinite sea, 
That ‘neath the sun-like smiles 
Of Divinity, 
That, ‘neath the splendor which rolls 
From the throne, 
Their flowers may blow 
And their fruits may grow, 
That the King of the harvest may claim His 
_ own 
This is the mystical source, 
This is the fountain of force, 
The spring of the universe. 


This is the land sublime, 
Where dwells the seraph band, 
This the Elysian clime, 

The spirit land. 

It is the nearest approach to poetry 
that we have had for some time. 

Very much in contrast to the mystical 
atmosphere of “The Gardens of God,” are 
the poems contained in “Shapes of Clay,” 
by Ambrose Bierce, a writer of some 
standing and many years’ industry. 

Mr. Bierce preaches in verse, and his 
preachments are marvels of satiric clever- 
ness, both hot and stinging, and flung 
forth, gauntlet-like, upon the cheeks of 
men whose small souls and mean spirits 
move the poet to a high contempt and 
overwhelming scorn. 

“Shapes of Clay” contains much keen, 
glancing wit, unfortunately marred every 
here and there by distasteful mockery and 
a strong tendency to recklessness and ir- 
reverence. The intent is of the best, no 
doubt, but the man’s quick comprehension 
of human weaknesses, his ability to touch 
unerringly the cancerous growth in private 
and public living, his utter fearlessness in 
attack and denunciation tempt him to a 
license that at times hinders more than it 
helps his object. Like many persons gift- 
ed with brilliancy and dynamic force of 
character, like many gifted with the power 
to kill by ridicule, like Voltaire, for in- 
stance, Mr. Bierce sometimes appears to 
lose sight of his true mission and simply 
to play at brilliant passing, pricking here, 
wounding there, torturing his victim with 
a cool torture that seems to afford him a 
cold-blooded delight. “Shapes of Clay”— 
Mr. Bierce sees all the worthlessness of 
the dust, knows all the lack of soul force, 
but his attempt at restoring spirit to the 
dull earth is unmarked by sympathy or by 
gentleness, it is characterized instead by 
all that burning, humiliating sarcasm 
which falls like a lash upon the very sores 
which it would heal, and accomplishes less 
good than it affords gratification to the 
dauntless, mocking creator. 


In Bacon see the culminating prime 

Of Anglo-Saxon intellect and crime. 

He dies and nature, settling his affairs, 
Parts his endowments among us, his heirs; 
To every one a pinch of brain for seed, 
And to develop it, a pinch of greed. 

Each thrifty heir, to make the gift suffice, 
Buries the talent to manure the vice. 
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Not all the verses, however, are relent- 
less scourges, there are here and there 
real gems of worth, as 
God dreamed—the suns sprang flaming into 
place, 

And sailing worlds with many a venturous 
race! 

He woke—His smile alone illumined space, 

These are the lines which count and 
show the author’s true possibilities. 

“A Reed by the River” comprises a 
number of short poems, with here and 
there a longer one, most of them lyrical 
in spirit and form, some dainty nature 
eulogies, others religious rhapsodies of the 
quiet, more delicate order, with now and 
again a bit of gentle meditation and uplift- 
ing thought. They are all modest, the 
most modest in length being the most mer- 
itorious, the bits of pure emotion, the ef- 
fortless fragments having the most of 
poetic impulse and spiritual flight. 


Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon, 
The wind’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 
Between the sunset and the primrose noon, 
There is a rapture all unknown of these— 
The harmony of Twilight, Nature’s note, 
Prolonged, pellucid, subtler far than song, 
Bearing the lifted soul, till it doth float, 
Upon the heart of night and find it strong. 
Against this bar the tides of tumult fail; 
And waves slip back into a silent deep, 
The world, beneath a white and windless sail, 
Drifts outward to the vaster sea of sleep, 
And thought, starlike, doth rise 
Above Lima’s shoal 
To find thee still—thou 
Starlight of my soul! 


More commonplace are the poems by 
Pauline Frances Cramp, and those by An- 
drew Watrous. Still more deficient in 
qualities of beauty and poetic inspiration 
are “Tangled in Stars” and “Loveth 
Knoweth Best,” the one by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald, the other by W. G. Hume. All 
of these bear the traces of “trying to be a 
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poet,” the spontaneous burst either of lyric 
song, or emotional depth, is absent from 
all. The subjects are the same old sub- 
jects, tried and worn to shadows by versi- 
fiers the world over, odes on the seasons, 
descriptions of woodland scenes, strained 
attempts at sunset pictures, and, worst 
of all, immature and impotent essays into 
the regions of poetic philosophies. They 
fall readily into the class of jingles, the 
ding dong of the rhymed iambic, such as 
any schoolgirl or boy can accomplish. 

He went upon a journey 

And she was left at home, 


And yet ’twas he who stayed behind 
And she that far did roam. 


The magic touch! Truly are poets born 
What better proof than 


and not made. 
this do we need? 
“In a Poppy Garden,” however, de- 
serves a separate word. ‘There are onlya 
few verses, and those short ones. The 
book is largely composed of illustrations 
and blanks, but among the scattered frag- 
ments we find one or two that contain a 
promise : 
Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty 
If wealth must dim his eyes 


To the beauties of Thy pictured earth 
To the glories of Thy skies. 


And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be, 
Indifference to his neighbor’s need 
If victory cost him Thee! 


This embodies a good thought, a 
thought capable of expansion, a doctrine 
of life, put into a concise form that makes 
it one of those scraps to carry around in 
the memory and the heart for everyday 
reflection and use. The man who can 
pray that prayer will surely not pray in 
vain. The man who could write it has had 
at least one glimpse of the higher things. 


And darkness fell upon the soul, 

Which, blinded, prayed for light; 

But light could none obtain. 

So dumbly did it press ahead 

And midst the shadows grope 

With one dim hope to aid its faltering tread; 
A hope that ever flagged in strength 

And fast consumed the small remaining faith. 
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A NOVEL OF THE MOMENT 


NE could advance a stout half-dozen 
good reasons or more for believing 
that Gertrude Atherton’s new novel 
will occupy & paramount place of in- 
terest among contemporary fiction, but 
one is quite sufficient. RULERS OF KINGS 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 

possesses a supreme interest over the fic- 
tion of the hour, because it has crystallized 
the momentous questions that are stir- 
ting men’s minds from the highest to the 
lowest ; it has dramatized, so to speak, the 
historical trend of events of the moment, 
and given a voice to the subconscious striv- 
ings and ambitions of the powers behind 
the throne of colossal wealth in the New 
World and of the royal fiat in the Old. 
Its atmosphere thrills with the potential 
factore at work in the evolution of dem- 


ecracy and the decadence of monarchy. 
It portrays the clash of world powers, the 
conflict of the rising tide of democratic 
rights, as embodied in the American Con- 
stitution, with the divine right of mon- 
archy as still incarnated in the crowned 
heads of Germany, Russia and Austria 
with their dreams of empire in Europe. 
“Do you really believe in the divine right 
of kings?” asks Fessenden Abbott of the 
German Emperor. The answer is deliber- 
ate and characteristic: “The monarchs of 
the earth are the chosen deputies of God 
in heaven; they rule their people by right 
divine. The time will come when you 
will feel this as deeply as I do now. Of 
course my understanding is illumined with 
the torch of the centuries; but there must 
be a beginning,” the Emperor added gra- 
ciously. 

“And you disassociate yourself abso- 
lutely from the race?’ pressed the Amer- 
ican. 

“Certainly. So will you one day.” 

“T am a good democrat, and I believe in 
the principles of the American Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence.” 

“Quite so—as long as they are permitted 
to hold, but when your revolution comes 
they will go down with the rest, and then 
you will no longer be a democrat.” The 
pronounced roll of Emperor William’s 
r-r-r’s made him utter the last word as if 
he hated it. 

Further on, the American declares: “It 
is by converting the Monroe Doctrine from 
a theory into a principle of international 
iaw without a war with Europe that I pro- 
pose to make my fame. I owe the 
idea to you, and, crazy as it may appear, 
I shall-confide it to you. You 
can have Europe, and welcome, and when 
the time comes that you need my help 
you will get it; but you can’t have South 
America—not an inch of it.” 

“Why are you so sure that Europe—that 
I—could not balk you ?” asks the Emperor. 

“Because I have a hundred million dol- 
lars at my disposal at the present moment, 
and the work will be done before you can 
cook up a war with the United States.” 
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The Emperor turned gray, and let his 
temper fly. “Damn your American bil- 
lions!” he cried. “If I could lay my hands 
on that amount—” 

“Well,” said Fessenden, “when the time 
comes you can have it.” 

But RuLers oF KINGs is more than a 
romance of power and money. In the 
character of Fessenden Abbott we have 
one of the most romantic and command- 
ing figures that have appeared of the 
American man in fiction. The keynote is 
sounded in the opening paragraph of the 
book: “When Fessenden Abbott heard 
that he was to inherit four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars he experienced the pro- 
foundest discouragement he was ever to 
know, except on that midnight ten years 
later when he stood on a moonlit balcony 
in Hungary, alone with the daughter of 
an Emperor, and opened his contemptuous 
American mind to the deeper problems of 
Europe.” The prelude is sufficiently star- 
tling in itself, and the process of education 
by which Fessenden was kept in ignorance 
of his station in life, through the years of 
preparation in the Adirondacks and in a 
Western university, is only surpassed in 
dramatic interest by the grand passion and 
conflict that ensue between the young 
American multi-millionaire and the Arch- 








A BIT OF CHEER 


BY LOU J. BEAUCHAMP 


EVER mind the clouds, dear, never mind the rain; 
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duchess Ranata Tieresia, the presumptu- 
ous daughter of the Emperor of Austria 
and the late Empress—she of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress.” No more thrill- 
ing climax could be conceived than that 
which crowns Fessenden Abbott’s efforts 
to win the daughter of an Emperor for his 
wife. It is a worthy denotiement to the 
most daring and audacious romance that 
was ever imagined. The scene is superb, 
and is handled with unfaltering strokes, in 
which the American confronts the Em- 
perors of Germany and Austria, and not 
only demands, but wrests from Francis- 
Joseph his royal consent to his daughter's 
marriage. It is a triumph of the imagina- 
tion. 

Nothing so highly romantic, in our 
opinion, has appeared in fiction since “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” and RULERS oF 
Kines has this advantage, that it deals 
with a defined country and people, and 
with real personages, and that it has a 
basis of practical philosophy in its recog- 
nition and exercise of those tremendous 
international questions which are at pres- 
ent commanding the attention of the world. 
It is pre-eminently the novel of the mo- 
ment, and, in all likelihood, will create a 


profound sensation. 
J. M. 


Trust in God and look ahead; the sun will shine again— 


Singing after sorrow, and good health after pain; 


Sow the seed, and after a while 


comes the golden grain; 


Sow the seed of happiness when all the skies are bright; 


If the clouds come lowering down, laugh them out of sight. 


Never mind the wind, though it whistles loud and long; 


Whistle up a tune yourself, and then break out in song; 


Laugh away your troubles, and pray away your cares; 


That’s the way, my sweetheart, to climb the golden stairs. 
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TWO NEW STUDIES OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


BY ALBERT S. HENRY 


N a letter written in 1869 Matthew Ar- 

nold ventured this judgment on his 

poetical work: ““My poems represent, 
on the whole, the main movement of mind 
of the last quarter of a century, and thus 
they will probably have their day as peo- 
ple become conscious to themselves of 
what that movement of mind is, and inter- 
ested in the literary productions which 
reflect it.” If we substitute “prose works”’ 
for“poems” no sentence that Arnold ever 
wrote has come nearer the truth. For 
Matthew Arnold’s work is having its day ; 
it is better understood, and its influence 
is wider and more fruitful than was the 
case while the great critic still lived. And 
this appreciation of Arnold is based upon 
far more substantial grounds than mere 
delight in his exquisite style, or admira- 
tion for his skill as a phrasemaker; it is 
founded, indeed, upon a perception of the 
fact that Arnold had a message to deliver, 
and that that message is a necessary part 
of the intellectual movement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

During Arnold’s lifetime it was cus- 
tomary for many of his critics to treat 
with scorn anything he wrote which did 
not deal with literature. They conceded— 
or most of them did—the fact that Arnold 
was a suggestive, an inspiring, though not 
always a safe guide in literature ; but when 
they came to discuss his views of society, 
politics or religion, they took the ground 
that he had no business with those sub- 
jects at all. His first essay in social criti- 
cism, in which he opened his war on the 
Philistines, was greeted with a variety of 
comments and strictures, some denuncia- 
tory, many simply absurd. He was called 
“a high priest of the kid-glove persuasion,” 
“an elegant Jeremiah,” and a score or 
more like epithets equally luminous and 
penetrating. Happily, we have passed 
beyond this, and no one to-day would be 
willing to risk his reputation for good 
sense by openly indorsing the short- 
sighted follies of thirty years ago. On 
the other hand, wherever books are: ser- 
iously studied, with all men who really 


think, Arnold is justly and highly esteemed 
as much for what he was as for what he 
wrote. 

One becomes convinced of the widen- 
ing of Arnold’s influence in looking over 
the recent books which have appeared 
treating of his life and work. Several 
years ago we had Professor Saintsbury’s 
study, an ably written book, though not 
quite satisfactory in its estimate of Ar- 
nold’s philosophy. Later came Mr. Her- 
bert Paul’s sympathetic and _ helpful 
biography, and now we have two simul- 
taneous but independent studies from Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell and Mr. W. H. Dawson, 
respectively. How far removed in method 
and spirit the new criticism is from the 
old anyone may see by glancing through 
these volumes. The best of the earlier 
criticism, for the most part, was aimed 
at Arnold’s faults and limitations. The 
new criticism has for its object the exposi- 
tion of the strength of Arnold’s work, and 
while certain imperfections are admitted, 
still it is the genuine, permanent value of 
that work which is most sought for and 
discussed. 

The two volumes under consideration 
have, among other things, the merit of 
being eminently readable. There is much 
in them to interest and instruct the gen- 
eral reader, but they especially appeal to 
the student of Matthew Arnold. Perhaps 
we may describe the difference between 
the two books by saying that Mr. Russell 
deals more ‘with the personal and literary 
side of Arnold, while Mr. Dawson devotes 
nearly all his volume to Arnold’s phil- 
osophy. Of course Mr. Russell has much 
to say of the books on politics, theology 
and society which the master wrote, but 
his method is rather descriptive, exposi- 
tory and suggestive of the manner of the 
literary critic, just as, on the other hand, 
Mr. Dawson combines description with 
analysis, and approaches Arnold from the 
viewpoint of the student of political and 
social science. In many things these vol- 
umes reflect and supplement each other, 
and, taken together, they are a fresh and 
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welcome aid to the study of the apostle of 
culture. 

At the present time Arnold has the ad- 
vantage of appearing to us in perspective, 
an inestimable advantage in studying the 
work of any man. The world has moved 
onward since he delivered his first as- 
saults against the fortresses of the Philis- 
tines, and some part of his work has an 
historic, rather than a living, interest. But 
there are two or three points which in 
studying Arnold we must not overlook. 
He was an Oxford man, all his life subtly 
influenced by “the sweet city, with its 
dreaming spires.” He was a critic, but 
yet a poet, endowed with a poet’s sensi- 
tiveness to the perennial charm of beauty. 
Moreover, thirty years of his life were 
spent as an inspector of schools, and it 
was in this vocation that he saw so much 
of that British middle class whose narrow- 
ness and want of intelligence he sincerely 
deplored. He was saturated with the best 
literature, ancient and modern. In the 
spirit of that literature he wrought un- 
ceasingly in prose and verse. He was in 
the true sense of the word an idealist, 
seeking to transform this world and make 
it the abiding place of “sweetness and 
light.” But he came to maturity when the 
middle class had won for itself a prepon- 
derance in British political and social life, 
when an industrial revolution had changed 
England into one vast, roaring factory; 
when culture was despised and commerce 
exalted. Is it any wonder that such a 
man, under such conditions, should strive 
with all the might within him to win his 
countrymen away from the sordid race for 
wealth and power, to find their best self 
as culture would reveal it? 

Surveying the world calmly, dispassion- 
ately, critically, Arnold first used verse as 
the medium through which to express his 
thought, and, perhaps, because criticism 
was a matter of so much importance to 
him, even poetry became “a criticism of 
life.” High as the excellence of his best 
verse undoubtedly is, Arnold has never 
been in any sense a “popular” poet. He 
requires too much of his readers: to thor- 
oughly enjoy his poetry means that one 
has been steeped in the same literature, 
bred upon the same ideas and capable of 
freely entering the same moods as Arnold. 
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Hence, even those who are most in sympa- 
thy with him acknowledge his limitations 
as a poet. Mr. Russell observes with 
much justice: 

“His poetry has little ease, fluency or spon- 
taneous movement. In every line it bears 
traces of the laborious file. He had the poet’s 
heart and mind, but they did not readily ex- 
press themselves in the poetic medium. He 
longed for poetic utterance, as his only ade- 
quate vent, and sought it earnestly with tears, 
Often he achieved it, but not seldom he left 
the impression of frustrated and disappointing 
effort, rather than of easy mastery and sure 
attainment.” 

Still, “‘tho’ much is taken, much abides,” 
and if we cannot include Arnold in the 
front rank of the poets, yet such pieces as 
“Thyrsis” and “The Scholar Gipsy” will 
forever remain in the anthology of Eng- 
lish verse. 

His memorable and influential work 
was done in prose. Who can forget, 
upon first opening a book of Arnold’s, 
the delight aroused by that wonderful 
prose? Here indeed was “the soft pli- 
ancy of life, the Attic glow ;” and to whole 
chapters of “Culture and Anarchy,” or 
“Lectures on the Study of Celtic Liter- 
ature,” that felicitous phrase of Arnold’s 
can be applied. It is a prose distin- 
guished by the three things of which Ar- 
nold constantly wrote—beauty, charm, 
lucidity. In the last year of his life he 
said to Mr. Russell: “People think I can 
teach them style. What stuff it all is! 
Have something to say, and say it as 
clearly as you can. That is the only se- 
cret of style.” This seems true enough, 
but unfortunately the power is given to 
few of us to say things as Matthew Ar- 
nold could and did say them. 

Various are the opinions as to which of 
Arnold’s books we must assign the first 
place. Some of his critics have contended 
that his best work was done in “Essays in 
Criticism.” Arnold himself wished to 
be remembered chiefly by “Discourses in 
America.” His latest critics, however, 
award the palm to “Culture and An- 
archy.” On this point Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Dawson are in accord. Mr. Russell 
strongly declares for “Culture and An- 
archy,” and Mr. Dawson impliedly in- 
dorses this opinion. And this, perhaps, 
may forecast the position of future stu- 
dents. It is very plain that Arnold put 
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the best that was in him into this book. It 
contains the whole of his doctrine of cul- 
ture, and, if we understand it, the views 
of the author as elaborated in his later 
writings on politics, society and religion, 
will be seen to have their origin in this, 
the central book of his career. 

Both of Arnold’s latest interpreters 
have much to say concerning “Culture 
and Anarchy.” It would be rather hard 
to determine which is the more adequate 
study of the two. Leaving this question 
for the individual reader to determine for 
himself, there is one point in connection 
with Arnold’s masterpiece which must be 
mentioned, for it colored all of Arnold’s 
speculations on society and politics. 

The nineteenth century saw the cul- 
mination of individualism, both as a prac- 
tical force and as a scientific doctrine. In 
the Revolutionary literature of France, 
in the eighteenth century literature of 
England, throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the importance of the 
individual was emphasized, in literature 
and political thought. State action was 
considered as dangerous to liberty, except 
in a circumscribed form, and a philosophic 
democracy was erected with individual- 
ism as its controlling principle. This 
philosophy reached its height in England 
in the writings of John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. But it was reflected 
in a practical way by the social and indus- 
trial revolution of the century, and one 
of its conspicuous results was the enor- 
mous extension of the political power of 
the masses. The time was a period of disin- 
tegration, and perhaps it can be correctly 
called the beginning of modern history. 
Then came a turn in the stream of prog- 
ress. With the advance of science and 
scientific methods of studying society, it 
was perceived that the individual, in the 
course Gf history, counted for much less 
than thei race. A new political science 
came into existence, which vastly en- 
larged the sphere of the State, and at the 
present day the main movement of po- 
litical thought is toward the reconcilia- 
tion of the interests of the individual, with 
the interests of the State. 

Now, “Culture and Anarchy” may be 
called a protest against the crude indi- 
vidualism of the British middle class. 


Arnold studied the concrete facts of in- 
dividualism as presented in the middle 
class; he noted the ordinary Briton’s love 
of machinery, his indifference to culture, 
his unlovely surroundings, his_ illiberal 
views. But his keenest shafts of irony 
and wit were reserved for that great shib- 
boleth of individualism, namely, that 
every man has the natural right to do as 
he likes. This idea, Arnold believed, sim- 
ply led to anarchy. So he proposed, as a 
remedy for the ills of his countrymen, 
culture, “the knowledge of the best which 
has been thought and said in the world.” 
And what were the lessons we learned 
from this fascinating book? In the words 
of Mr. Russell: 


“To answer affirmatively, we learned that 
our first object must be to attain our own best 
self, and that only so could we hope to help 
others. We learned to discard prepossessions, 
and try to see things as they really are. We 
learned that the liberty which we worshipped 
must be conditioned by authority—an author- 
ity not wielded by rank or bureaucracy, but by 
the State acting as a whole through its accred- 
ited representatives, and depending for its ex- 
istence on the co-operation of the entire nation. 
In_ self-government so founded, however 
stringently it might exercise its power, there 
was no degradation for the governed, because, 
in the wider sense, they were also governors.” 


But those whom Arnold sought to in- 
fluence turned deaf ears to him. The 
Epistle to the Philistines was rejected. 
We remember Emerson’s pregnant sen- 
tence: “To be great is to be misunder- 
stood.” 

There is not space to follow Mr. Daw- 
son in his excellent and discriminating dis- 
cussion of Arnold’s theological writings. 
It may be stated, however, that Mr. Daw- 
son’s study of this subject is one of the 
best criticisms that has appeared in “Lit- 
erature and Dogma,” and Arnold’s other 
essays in the study of religion. Arnold 
was not always at his best when dealing 
with theology. Mr. Dawson says that: 


“He desired to sift from the whole body of 
religious teaching the ‘natural truth of Chris- 
tianity,’ holding that after this the hearts of 
men were sincerely feeling, and that to estab- 


_lish it would be to satisfy their need.” 


This was, no doubt, Arnold’s main pur- 
pose in writing his religious essays. He 
attempted to shatter the metaphysics of 
his opponents ; though, on the other hand, 
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he erected a system of metaphysics of his 
own. He was an idealist in ethics, but 
one again inclines to Mr. Dawson’s crit- 
icism of Arnold’s revised Christianity: 
that 

“as an ethical system it is in theory admirable, 
but its positive value is in the highest degree 
questionable. Pascal’s judgment upon _ the 
God who emerged from the philosophical in- 
vestigations of Rene Descartes was that He 
was a God who was unnecessary. And one 
may with even greater truth say that the man 
who is able to receive, and live by, the religion 
which Arnold offers him is no longer in need 
of its help and stimulus.’ 


To all who have given much attention 
to the work of Matthew Arnold these 
new studies of the great critic will be 
gratefully accepted. They are written in 
a candid spirit of inquiry and sympathy. 
To use one of Arnold’s favorite words, 
they are disinterested. As suggested above, 
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they typify the best current opinion of one 
of the most interesting of English writers, 
The books are timely, too, for we have 
much need of Arnold’s precepts in our 
day. One hears a good deal of the doc- 
trine of “strenuousness ;” there seems to 
be present in every man’s mind a convic- 
tion that he must always be “doing 
something,” especially if the object is 
some external thing like wealth or power, 
But Arnold held to a different opinion, 
“What we want,” he said, in his urbane, 
lucid way, “what we want is a fuller har- 
monious development of our humanity, a 
free play of thought upon our routine no- 
tions, spontaneity of consciousness, 
sweetness, and light, and these are just 
what culture generates and fosters.” 
Lofty as this ideal may seem, we should 
constantly aim at it, even though we fall 
short of its perfect realization. 


SOME LITERARY PREFERENCES 


EETHOVEN was fond of history 
and novels. 
Cowper read only his Bible and 
his prayer book. 
Hallam said that Livy was the model 
historian. 
Chopin rarely read anything heavier 
than a French novel. 
Caesar Borgia had a library of works 
relating mostly to art. 
Titian read his prayer book and the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
Voltaire’s favorite classical author was 
Juvenal, the satirist. 
Rossini for nearly thirty years read 
nothing but French novels. 
Jean Paul Richter had only five or six 
books, all philosophical. 
Paul Veronese thought there was no 
book equal to the “Aeneid.” 
Lord Clive said that “Robinson Crusoe” 
beat any other book he ever read. 
Franklin read all he could find relating 
to political economy and finance. 
Michael Angelo was fondest of the 
books of Moses and the Psalms of David. 
3ach was no great reader, but much en- 
joyed books of jokes and funny stories. 


Hogarth was fond of joke books and 
farces, and enjoyed them immoderately. 

Mario, the great tenor, read anything he 
could obtain relating to sports or hunting. 

George III, for many years of his life, 
read nothing but his Bible and prayer 
book. 

“Papa” Hadyn liked stories, and he said: 
“The more love there is in them the bet- 
ter.” 

St. John Chrysostom never tired of 
reading or of praising the works of the 
Apostle John. 

Da Vinci read Pindar and thought him 
the noblest poet who ever wrote in any 
language. 

Swift made a special study of the Latin 
satirists and imitated their style and lan- 
guage. 

Heine seldom read anything but poetry, 
but he read that with the most scrupulous 
attention, 

_ Baxter read only the Bible, and best en- 
joyed the prophecies of Isaiah and _ the 
Psalms. 
Wordsworth was fond of the poetry of 
3urns, but said the latter was too rough 
and uncouth. 
THE BOOKLOVER. 
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PRACTICAL RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHIES 


Tue GREAT Companion. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, author of “The Other Room,” etc. 


Honor Towarps Gop. By John Kelman, au- 
thor of “The Faith of Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” 


By THE FiresipE. By Charles Wagner, au- 
thor of “The Simple Life,” etc. 


N an age of materialism, of scientific 
revolution, of doubt and the distract- 

ing whirl of enterprise and activity, we 
need to have something now and _ then 
which will establish a pause, a recuperative 
interval. Out in the green fields, amid the 
cooling shadows of thick-foliaged trees, 
out in the open, underneath the sky and 
in the warming, softening glow of the 
bright sunshine, thought and spirit turn 
instinctively to nature and from nature 
to God. But in the crowded cities, amid 
the continuous dull roar of traffic, the con- 
tinuous beating of hoofs on the hard 
asphalt and the roll of wheels upon stone, 
thoughts scatter, spirit is submerged and 
meditation is a word the meaning of 
which few actually experience. 

It is a hard trial for some souls, this 
elimination of restfulness and _ peace. 
Fundamentally it is contrary to the most 
essential essence of man’s being. 

It is therefore with gratitude that we 
find our deeper emotions called into con- 
centration by a presentment of certain 
themes that demand an exclusive attention. 
Such demands are made upon us by certain 
books of deep spiritual truth and insight 
particularly books for practical spiritual 
use, 

Such books we find chiefly in the unpre- 
tentious, yet potential handbooks that issue 
from some of our established philosophers 
and clergymen, and there are three such 
volumes, lately come to hand, for which 
we feel moved to a marked appreciation 
and to the helpful hints of which we would 
recommend all those who come within our 
reach. 


Dr. Abbott can always be depended 
upon to write something at once spir- 
itually helpful and artistically  satisfy- 
ing. This combination freights his work 
with a double appeal, an appeal to the heart 
on the one hand, an appeal to the intellect 
on the other. 

Dr. Abbott is one of those of our Amer- 
ican ministers who have freed themselves 
from the dogmatic hedge. Once free the 
soul has obtained liberty to sound the 
uttermost deeps of life and religion, with 
the result that many problems in every- 
day existence have found solution. 

The message which Dr. Abbott has for 
us in his latest book is the adjustment of 
the respective responsibilities of God-and 
man. In other words, Dr. Abbott strives 
to show just which part of man’s salva- 
tion rests with man and which part rests 
with God. He pictures God as the great 
Companion, always near, always attentive, 
always ready with guidance and with love, 
the Living God, a perpetual Presence, with 
whom direct soul communion is at any 
time and all times possible. 

He says: 

“The secret and source of all life is God; 
He is over all and in all; in Him we live and 
have our being. All human activities of every 
kind have the source of their power in the in- 
finite and eternal.” 

Therefore we must not wait for the ex- 
traordinary to bring us revelation of Him. 
We must simply turn to Him, as He dwells 
within our own hearts. We are silent and 
our soul is in harmony with God ; we listen 
and the still, small voice within us speaks. 

Every man can see God. The endow- 
ment of spiritual vision is his heritage. If 
he neglect to use it, then it is as a wasted 
talent, unemployed and, like such a talent, 
it vanishes away. Therefore the man who 
suddenly awakes to a realization of the 
need of this power will no doubt require 
time and patience for the cultivation of it 
once again. 

Dr. Abbott lays stress upon man’s ego- 
tism in the working out of his salvation. 
It is not the conscious accomplishment 
which may be estimated at the end of the 
day which fulfills the highest ideals of 
Christianity ; it is the constant impulse to 
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live in harmony with the Great Spirit, the 
constant impulse to obey the still, small 
voice that never fails or falters in its coun- 
sel. 

“To be still and commune with our own 
heart is to commune with God.” 


Again, when we pray it should not be so 
much a petition for this, that or some 
other thing; it should be silence, listening 
to God. 

“To pray to God is to listen to God and His 
voice is to be listened for in the impulses of 
our own souls, which come to us in those se- 
cret hours in which His presence excludes 
from our consciousness all other presences.” 

It is a noble form of Christianity to 
which Dr. Abbott would guide us. Its 
practice would mean spiritual development 
and uplifting; it would mean the perme- 
ation of the daily life with the God pres- 
ence, that presence which we are so prone 
to see afar off in the unknown region 
called heaven, whereas His true abiding 
place is immediately within our own hearts 
and about and surrounding our spirits. 

As a sort of supplement to “The Great 
Companion” comes a slender little volume 
by Dr. Kelman, “Honour Towards God,” 
containing in its sixty-four pages a 
sufficient number of practical sugges- 
tions to carry on the religious and 
spiritual evolution, a long step. The 
point which Dr. Kelman makes, and 
which applies to countless individual 
persons, is that men and women of 
to-day have too many beliefs, indulge in 
too many theories and adhere with deter- 
mination and earnestness to none. 

On the one hand there is the man who 
does not pretend to have a God; on the 
other, there is he who acknowledges a 
divinity, but to whom the attributes of that 
divinity are so unreal and ill-defined that 
he is as spiritually impoverished, as god-- 
less, in fact, as the asserted atheist. 

Dr. Kelman notes the vanity in which 
the proclaimed agnostic is encased, he de- 
plores the fashion of the age to doubt and 
question uselessly, and he appeals to his 
readers with a sympathy and an accurate 
estimate of what is most required, first to 
get an ideal, then to stick to it. 

The viewpoint which he presents is the 
trust which God has placed in man, the 
trust of life itself, the putting of man on 
his honor to value the meaning and oppor- 
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tunities of his life and to use those oppor- 
tunities to the utmost possibility and ad- 
vantage. To the strong man comes the 
hardest ordeals, by such ordeals is he hon- 
ored, his responsibility is to overcome, to 
endure, to show his strength and to dis- 
play his manliness and mettle. To know 
God, then to keep faith with God, this is 
the message, and Dr. Kelman’s prescrip- 
tion 1s 

“If there be anyone so bitterly discouraged 
with the failures of the past that he has ceased 
to believe in himself and has given up the 
struggle let him hear once more this often-re- 
peated word, God believes in you; go, and 
sin no more. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Kelman 
write for the man and the development of 
his soul. Charles Wagner, the French 
philosopher and preacher, talks to the man 
of his life in the home, or his relation to 
the home, he upholds the ideals of family 
compactness and intercourse, and admon- 
ishes one and all to appreciate the value 
and the significance and pleasure of the 
home life. 

It is the gospel of mutual sympathy and 
love and tinselfishness, a presentment of the 
holy symbolism of the bonds that bind 
mother, father, sister and brother about 
the beloved fireside, the bonds that enjoin 
to confidence, to complementary mission, 
to harmony and to sweet, consoling peace, 
that “By the Fireside” offers. 

Dr. Wagner writes personally, inti- 
mately. He does not refrain from the 
citation of personal experiences and in- 
stances, and his expansive sympathy, his 
aspiration to attain to the highest lend an 
enthusiasm and whole-souledness to the 
volume which win for it not only close 
attention and respect, but approbation and 
kindred sympathy, and hearty, even zeal- 
ous, indorsement. One feels after the pe- 
rusal as if it were not merely worth while, 
but a thing most desirable to lend a hand 
in the promulgation of these lofty, yet in 
every way practicable doctrines. 

How much might it not mean if five 
hundred persons who are about to choose 
for reading three new books of _ fiction 
would choose instead these three eminently 
profitable and applicable volumes? Noth- 
ing would be lost in the point of interest, 
much might be gained in the stimulating 
of honest thought and the inciting of earn- 


est effort. Q. MacD. 
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Wit a THe Ree 


A New York journalist with a practiced 
touch, Mr. Ogden has taken Prescott on 
his personal side. The man 
and his works are now past- 
dated. His histories of Mex- 
ico and Peru are now out of 
drawing, but they will stand for their cita- 
tions, study and elevation. His Spanish 
works hold their place. He led the vivid 
and related life still possible half a century 
ago, when Boston was the size of Scran- 
ton to-day, and he was the first of Ameri- 
can historians to make an English success. 
He was offered $5000 a volume by an Eng- 
lish publisher. The lighter side of the 
man’s life Mr. Ogden selects and, while 
his use of his material is rather ragged and 
disjointed, there.is a rounded, general 
effect, and some new material. 


William H. 
Prescott 


Rollo Ogden 


If this Hungarian Professor in Univer- 
sity Extension courses in London had as 
much industry in collecting 
facts as he has skill in their 
arrangement and lucidity in 
his thinking, he would have 
written in these dozen lectures a very im- 


Foundation 
of Modern 
Europe 


Emil Reich 


portant book. The first lecture on our 
Revolution is a most admirable original 
summary of what we did do and what we 
did not. The relation of the struggle to 
the ejection of France, its origin in the 
earth hunger and Westward movement of 
the colonists, and the share of France are 
all rendered perfectly clear. The French 
Revolution is almost as good. Napoleon 
in four lectures perpetuates many myths 
as to Moscow and Waterloo. Yet there 
is even here a fine capacity to make Napo- 
leon visible, and not merely to talk about 
his works and victories. The reaction and 
the consolidation of Germany and Italy are 
fair. Metternich is wholly misconceived. 
Mazzini could not have been farther 
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Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


wrong. With these faults, and there are a 
number of small slips, these lectures have 
a most graphic bird’s-eye view quality and 
are perpetually throwing new light on old 
situations. 


A comb painter has unusual advantage 
in collecting anecdotes—he sees a large 
Recollections Number of people of import- 
of 8 Royal, ance when they can do noth- 

ing but talk. Mr. Horsley, 
now 86, has been a Royal 
Academician for 40 years and through 
the early friend of the Victorian reign 
was the Queen’s favorite painter for her 
babies. Nothing can be said for him as a 
painter, as he was mannered and feeble ; 
but he has gathered in this book anec- 
dotes about the range of London life, in- 
cluding one about the penitence of George 
Eliot and Lewes, of which he imagines 
himself the witness. He lacks a sense of 
humor, but he has an ear for an effective 
Story. 


John Calliott 
Horsley 


Socialism has permeated modern life 
and modern ideas. A host of people are 
socialists without knowing ‘it, 

Modern 
Sociales and another host regard what 
R. C.K. Ensorthey imagine to be socialism 
with horror. It is generally a 
garbled anarchism. Socialism, properly 
so called, is only 40 years old. It took 
shape only 30 years ago. It was in the 
eighties that it began to take hold of men. 
Within a dozen years only have its sup- 
porters known really what changes they 
proposed first in the working and next in 
the structure of society. These early 
steps, cumulative income, legacy taxes, all 
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education free and by the State, municipal- 
ization of gas, water, etc., many favor 
without knowing they are the thin wedge 
of socialism. In extracts from German 
and English writers Mr. Ensor has 
brought together a conspectus of the 
social programme from Marx and La 
Salle down. He begins with the general 
plea and plan in quotation from the round 
of leading men and works. He goes on 
to definite political programme. He sees 
most progress in France. None comes in 
England or the United States. New Zea- 
land and Australia have accomplished 
most. The book is in fine print, very full, 
and gives a host of original proposals. It 
is not meant for the mere general reader, 
but for the man who wishes to reach the 
core of this cause and its purposes will 
find it here in utterance by authoritative 
leaders. 


Scores of journalists have tried to write 
a weekly sermon for a newspaper. No one 
Making the has succeeded but George H. 
MostofLite Hepworth, in the NEw YorK 
HerALD. His Sunday ser- 
mons were models of the way 
to reach the general mass with general 
truth. A fourth volume has just appeared. 
They are full of a healthy, stimulating opti- 
mism, and a generous conviction of the 
reality of the spiritual. Their view en- 
nobles life as the field on which spirits 
learn, suffer and grow strong. The way 
to make the most of life is to trust in the 
Christ spirit, to do and to grow. This 
is creed enough for any man. It is on 
every page of this volume. 


George H. 
Hepworth 


Dana’s Geology has held the field so 
long on a single comprehensive discussion 
that any new American work 
challenges comparison. The 
first volume of the two, in 
which Thomas Crowder Cham- 
berlin and Rollin D. Salisbury propose to 
sum up current geology, meet this broad 
test. The great change in the science is 
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Chamberlin 
and Salisbury 


in the more generalized conception of phy- 
siographic changes. Lyell’s masterful 
continuous view is carried now a step far- 
ther, and the earth as a whole is seen 
under alteration by existing agents. Where 
Dana relegates surface formation to phy- 
sical geography, nearly the whole of this 
first volume goes to the changes wrought 
by aerial erosion, water flow, snow and ice, 
and the ocean. Petrography is next as de- 
ciding the descent and development of 
rocks. It has arisen since Dana’s days. 
Lastly are the movements of the earth’s 
crust and the deposits on it by animal and 
vegetable life. The effect of Suess’s great 
conception is apparent in the consideration 
of the sphere as a unit. These subjects 
are all discussed with a wealth of maps and 
American examples, impracticable when 
Dana wrote. In two-score years a new 
surface world of geology has risen into 
being. These two professors from Chi- 
cago present here a work less classic and 
poised than Dana’s marvelous contribu- 
tion; but more coherent, logical and com- 
prehensive. The glacial theories of the 
one and the erosive views, aerial and aque- 
ous, of the other appear, and the tone is 
less judicial than Dana; but there is here 
a broad, full sweep worthy the teeming 
university from which it comes. Less 
broadly comparative than Geikie, lack- 
ing the vigorous treatment of changes in 
the revised Lyell, and without the even 
march of Dana, this well-equipped manual 
puts on a new basis the general view of 
developmental earth forms. It will be in- 
dispensable to the library. 


A Harvard prize scholar in economics, 
Mr. Montague has made a running history 
Trusts of Toe Of the origin, organization and 
Day effect of the modern “Trust,” 
Gilbert. or “industrial.” He is general 
Montague = in his discussion. He has cov- 
ered the field very closely. He rests on 
reports and legal investigations. He has 
nothing not familiar to the keen student. 
But he has brought into an ordered, but 
not very philosophic succession the gen- 
eral body of facts and figures during the 
past 15 years bearing on these industrial 
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combinations. The book is comprehen- 
sive and clear, though too technical to 
awake much popular interest. 


This monument to American scholarship 
is another proof of the active progress 
theCodeot Made by the University of Chi- 
Hammurabai cago. A student of cuneiform 
Robert for nearly 20 vears, he has 
P.Herper = issued six parts of his “As- 
syrian and Babylonian Letters,” work far 
more difficult than this straightforward 
text. He has here taken the most import- 
ant single monument of the third millen- 
nium B. C., the code of a king, probably 
Amraphel of Genesis, and given it a com- 
plete apparatus, text, transliteration, 
translation and index. Many _ hands 
have been busy on this epoch-making 
inscription; but difficulties remain and 
the thorough work here is a_substan- 
tial advance on most of (not all) the 
cuneiform texts issued in this country. 
This code rewrites all conceptions of early 
law. 


After the Canadian rebellion in 1835 
Lord Durham came over from England 
Self-Govern- and saw that if Canada was 
— kept busy minding its own 
a business, it would not worry 

" England. He made a report, 
which settled the grant of _ self- 
government, and he organized the early 
institution of the Dominion. To this five 
years Mr. Bradshaw gives 360 octavo 
pages, none too much for Canadians, too 
minute for other readers. 


Mr. Hearn has changed his pearl-lac- 
quered style into one of extreme simplicity 
a for the telling of these folk 

sa tales from many sources. He 
latcadio has taken as title the Japanese 
phrase, “Kwai Dan”—strange 

tale, the first a Chinese word trans- 
ferred bodily and the other Japanese—no 
Chinese word begins with D. Some tales 


are Buddhist, some of the soil, some writ- 
ten for centuries and some still in the 
mouths of men. But all have the element 
described by the first of the Chinese char- 
acters on each page—‘‘marvelous, bizarre, 
supernatural, portentous, monstrous, rare, 
wonderful, curious,” was the lexicon of 
“Kwai.” These are all here in these tales, 
full of the flavor of elder Japan. There 
closes insect folk lore, with Mr. Hearn’s 
closing suggestion of a sexless social 
world, and in all the strange personal sym- 
pathy with this life which breathes in all 
the writings of this Levantine turned 
Japanese. 


Sakhalin, or Saghalun, as our maps have 
it, is the subject of this careful study of 
Russia’s most distant penal 
settlement. It breaks new 
ground with its careful exam- 
ination of the region. No ac- 
count of extreme Eastern Siberia from 
Vladivostock has before appeared. All is 
told, with studied restraint. The picture 
of the Russian convict system is appalling 
in every detail. Written before the war, 
it explains much of the causes of defeats 
based on the barbarous and cruel ignorance 
of all officials, civil and military. 


In the Utter- 
most East 


c. iH. Hawes 


The rug books begin to repeat each 
other. This small, compact volume is 
How toKnow Written in Minneapolis, with 
Oriente! Rugs the usual authorities and the 
piary Booth usual examples. What is most 

needed is a fuller book, with 
key drawings, which will enable the ordi- 
nary ignorant amateur to identify rugs. 
This has a good map of regions, full 
enough for use. It assumes, as _ these 
books do, that there are but two knots. 
They vary more. The dyes, given as 
general, are the Anatolian and Persian 
tinctures. The examples, while admirably 
reproduced in color, are small, but per- 
fectly recognizable. The line between 
geographical and trade designations is not 
clearly preserved. The advantage of the 
book is that while it has all the essential 
facts and the leading divisions, “How 
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to Know Oriental Rugs,” at $2.00, is 
from half to a third the larger 
work in the field, Mrs. Belle Rose 
Holt’s “Rugs” and Mr. John K. 
Mulford’s “Oriental Rugs.” Both these 
have much that the lesser work 
lacks, and it adds nothing to their informa- 
tion, save in rare details ; but it is a conve- 
nience to have a smaller, handy volume. 


The book we have long wanted, a little 
volume written by a man familiar, but not 
too familiar, with his topic, 
keeper of an Asiatic museum in 
London, and in the Japan So- 
ciety, which takes the leading 
artists in this field and succinctly describes 
them. Their art began in the middle of 
the seventeenth and extends on to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. There is a 
thread of history. The artists’ signatures 
are in fac simile, there are dates and de- 
scriptions, reproductions in black and 
white—more than is to be had in any but 
big books. 


Colour Prints 
of Japan 


Edward F. 
Strange 


This Florentine engraver (1725-1816) 
was in his long life the meeting point of 
many streams and tendencies. 
He knew the Italian line drawn 
from Niello-work, he used the 
needle freely as a Dutchman on 
a large scale, and he began for Anglin 
Kaufman, stipple engraving. He felt the 
Renaissance and Reynolds with equal 
force. He first widely used color. He 
began the English engraving to which we 
owe our own. Mr. Brinton is above de- 
tails like the date of his birth, but he has 
written like a collector and virtuoso, not an 
historian. He tells his training, his work 
for 40 years in London and the classicism 
in which his days were spent. There is a 
selected list of engravings, the reproduc- 
tions are handled with a skill and success 
unusual in English art works, but the 
Langham series, to which this volume be- 
longs, promises more than any that has yet 
come, small as these books are. 


Bartolozzi 


Selwyn 
Brinton 


NEWS 


Nothing but a gift of style or of scholar- 
ship could justify a new volume on this 
In __ well-worked theme. The plain 
Bontann’*'e’s purpose is to write a book for 
Mrs. Freak growing children, “‘youth.” 
Boas Some such may learn from 
these rather dull but explicit pages, cursed 
here and there, by writing down. They 
describe Elizabeth, but give no line from 
some of the best letters in our tongue, tell 
the city, country and school life of the day 
and sketch its leading characters. It is a 
trodden path ; but in this book rather dusty 
with second-hand information. 


7K ok ok 


Horace grows on any man with his 
knowledge of life and letters. The Roman 
Translations POCt knew that life is best won 
of Horace by those not too anxious about 
Collected by it. In letters he is the master 
M. Jourdain of the fit phrase. This renders 
translation a mere shadow. Sense is there; 
the felicity of form is gone. But this lit- 
tle volume in the Temple Library, by pick- 
ing the one ode one man and another has 
best translated, has come nearer to a reflec- 
tion of Horace, dim though it be, than 
hefore. The bigger men are here, from 
Sidney, Ben Jonson and Dryden, to Glad- 
stone and Martin. John Osborne Sargent 
is the only American. T. Rutherford 
Clark does a number tamely, but closely. 
No modern poet has attacked this problem. 
The truth is the wish to translate Horace 
is almost prima facie evidence that a man 
does not see this poet as he is. 


2K ok 2K 


The photographs are the best of this 
large book. Well selected and very clear, 
with careful captions, they give 
The Essential 
Katir examples of the negro popula- 
Dudtey Fieia tion of the region north of the 
Orange River, with rare exam- 
ples South. The volume itself is a run- 
ning popular account, with many bits of 
information, but no consecutive, compara- 
tive plan. Based on close personal knowl- 
edge, it collects a broad range of facts, not 
elsewhere accessible. The style is dis- 
jointed, but the range is wide. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


MEN OF THE CovENANT. By Alexander 
Smellie, author of “In the Hour of 
Silence.” 


T is not every author who has so high 
an aim in writing a book as has Mr. 
Smellie, who, in his own words, “seeks 

to recall a notable period” for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a brief companionship 
with some of those “stalwart and noble 
figures” of a past age, “in whose fellow- 
ship it is good to linger.” 

MEN OF THE COVENANT, a survey of 
the Scottish Church -andits leaders dur- 
ing the years that preceded, and chiefly 
during those that followed the Common- 
wealth, has been written not for the 
scholar or the theologian, but for the lay 
reader, Mr. Smellie’s claims are mod- 
est, he would call his work “a miniature 
or penciled sketch,” in contrast to the 
“full-lengthed portrait supplied in the 
pages of James Kirkton, Robert Wodrow, 
Patrick Walker, Alexander Shields, Dr. 
Hay Fleming and Dr. Osmund Airy.” 

But it is more than a miniature which 
Mr. Smellie has accomplished. It is a 
work of notable biographical value, of 
true religious worth, of practical as well 
as historical interest and value. The 
pages are permeated with enthusiasm and 
zeal, a zeal and enthusiasm that is infec- 
tious, particularly to the Presbyterian, and 
we go with the author hand in hand 
through the pages, approving and agree- 
ing and applauding. 

Mr. Smellie fears that he may be con- 
sidered one-sided, Whiggish in his view, 
too ostensibly in sympathy with the Cov- 
enanters, ungenerous to the Cavaliers; 


but his claim is that the men of Presbytery 
were strong in the right, and most well- 
balanced persons will acknowledge the 
strength of the claim. Surely it is giving 
Charles II his due when you accord him 
some inherent, natural properties of intel- 
lect and morality. What more could one 
grant him, profligate, indolent, heartless 
as was his every practice? 

Was not the Scotsman leal, was he not 
loyal with a Scotch loyalty? What more 
needed he to be? Must he give up his 


God, the one possession over which king 


nor princes nor Parliament had sway? 

Mr. Smellie’s gallery of portraits shows 
us what a terrible thing it is for man to 
be without a divinity to worship, what 
a glorious thing it is for man to know, to 
be able to sacrifice life itself even for love 
and the maintenance of the God in whom 
he has placed his faith and trust. 

Brave men went to the block in those 
days of persecution, but their spirits en- 
dured and upheld the building structure 
of the Church, which to-day is one of the 
greatest and most powerful in the world! 

No one will read the book without being 
influenced by its lofty stand and the firm 
support it affords incidents that were 
noble and great. They are incidents with 
which the world at large is not familiar, 
splendid martyrdom of which many have 
never heard. All must thank the author 
for resurrecting the facts concerning them 
and for drawing the picture so skilfully, 
so realistically, and credit is due the artist 
who has sketched for us some of the 
MEN OF THE COVENANT and places and 
scenes connected with them, thereby en- 
hancing the value of a book already emi- 
nently valuable. 
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CaRDINAL NEwMAN. By William Barry. 
Literary Lives Series. Illustrated. 


HE biographer of Newman, to prop- 
erly delineate his subject, needs 
more than mere learning and sym- 

pathy. He must be able to see the events 
of such a life as was Newman’s in per- 
spective, subordinating what was tempor- 
ary and passing and preserving in firm 
outline the facts which are vital and es- 
sential. Every great man bears a certain 
relation to his own time, on the one hand, 
and on the other he has a meaning and an 
interest, though often hard to describe, 


for the future. In Newman’s case 
the man is an important figure in 
the religious history of the last 


century, and he is also interesting as 
a great man of letters. Dr. Barry has 
aimed to describe Newman from the lit- 
erary point of view, although he has been 
obliged, in order to round out the picture, 
to say something of the Cardinal’s phil- 
osophical and religious work. 

There may be some dispute about New- 
man’s theology; there can be none about 
his position as an eminent writer. Com- 
position was a passion with Newman. His 
penwork was enormous, but while, per- 
haps, he was thinking more of the sub- 
stance than the form, his style for delicacy, 
harmony and verbal beauty is unsurpassed. 
In the course of his discussion of New- 
man’s style Dr. Barry remarks: 

“He is Latin by the structure of sentence and 
period by the rhythm which his ear, fastidiously 
keen, demands; by his leisurely rhetoric, and 
senatorial grace, and instant authority. But 
it is Roman Latin. He disdains the archaic 
and the provincial; he has too much sense to 
be affected; he is too serious for the vain ex- 
hibition of a virtuoso—an Isocrates or a Eu- 
phues; too sure of himself to employ any but 
the words which men use in their daily talk. 
His choice, like Macaulay’s, does not range 
outside Johnson. He can be idiomatic in lec- 
tures to a mixed gathering; brief, but not sen- 
tentious; to the point, yet hardly ever epigram- 
matic; ironical or humorous in a natural way, 
without quitting his air of reserve. He is 
never unstudied, but just as little self-conscious, 
for he desires to instruct or to persuade, not 
to show off what literary art can achieve. For 
literature, as an accomplishment, he cares not 


at all.” 

Dr. Barry has written a monograph 
brimful of interest to all who enjoy read- 
ing. He has interpreted Newman’s life 
and work with unusual insight, and this 
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fact, united with a style singularly vivid 
and felicitous, should insure the book a 
measure of the success it deserves. 

A. S. EL 


Ruskin ReEtics. By W. G. Collingwood, 
author of “The Life of John Ruskin.” 
With illustrations by John Ruskin and 
others. 


O lovers of Ruskin this volume will 
be particularly attractive. We are 
never satisfied to know the bare 

facts of a man’s life, but are anxious for 
anecdotes, little glimpses into the various 
humors of the man. In most of his books 
we know John Ruskin as the careful stu- 
dent of art or of economics and philoso- 
phy, and delightful as this working hu- 
mor is, we often feel that some insight 
into his play hours might help us to know 
the man more truly. 

Mr. Collingwood, in Ruskin RELICcs, 
has given us just what we wanted. It 
tells us of things that Ruskin owned, 
things that he made, and things that were 
most dear to him, and helps us to see an 
entirely new side of his character. To 
most of us Ruskin was a student, and 
until another side of his life is presented 
to us we imagine him always writing, 
thinking or dreaming. The little stories 
that Mr. Collingwood tells us may seem 
trivial to some, but to the lovers of Rus- 
kin, the philosopher, stories of hig every- 
day life are worth much. 

The book is written plainly by a man 
who, as a pupil of Ruskin, and often a 
companion, knows just what he is writ- 
ing about. Many of us, whose mental 
image is of Ruskin writing, will not find 
it hard to imagine Ruskin gardening after 
reading this book. And how like Ruskin 
is the story of his “jump,” whose lines 
were built for sailing and for rowing, for 
how many of Ruskin’s plans and theo- 
ries need balancing or alteration before 
they are practicable. i 

Much of the charm of Ruskin RELICS 
is in the manner in which it is written. 
The simplicity and unobtrusiveness of 
the style show that Mr. Collingwood is 
telling us about Ruskin, and is not show- 
ing us how well Mr. Collingwood can 
write. 

C. EpNA BRAMBLE. 
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FICTION 


THE DARROW ENIGMA. 
Severy. Illustrated. 


NEW species of detective in the 
person of a young and enthusiastic 
chemist furnishes a central and 

unique figure for this interesting story of 
crime and mystery. The author skilfully 
works out the plot in a fashion that mis- 
leads all conjecture, so that the denoue- 
ment is a complete surprise. 

Mr. Severy has not, however, yet at- 
tained that finesse which marks the ex- 
perieficed novelist of the better class. He 
has, too, a fault of digression, due prob- 
ably to his intense interest in the character 
which he is creating, but disconcerting to 
the reader, who is chiefly anxious to reach 
the next new point of development. 

In brief, the book resolves itself into 
one of those pastime works which serve 
as a recreation upon occasion, but which 
cannot bear the analysis of literary criti- 
cism. Most writers of the school of Mr. 
Severy, who affect to turn out tales of 
horror and problems, get their first inspir- 
ation from Poe, but, unhappily, none of 
them are endowed with either the tempera- 
ment or the talent for fine composition 
which distinguished the greatest of our 
American writers of mysteries. Nonetheless 
the author of the present story has suc- 
ceeded in inventing a fairly convincing 
plot, in which there are numerous weak 
points, but in the working out of which 
there is sufficient grasping power to sat- 
isfy the most insistent craving for the un- 
expected. The trick has been to follow 
false clues, then spring the dramatic cul- 
mination. Except to the artistically fas- 
tidious the plan will probably seem alto- 
gether satisfactory. 


By Melvin L 


Tae Rep Leacurrs. By Shan Bullock, 
author of “The Squireen,” etc. 


R. SHAN BULLOCK’S reputation 

for entertaining pictures of Irish 

life is too broadspread and of too 
long standing to make necessary any fresh 
feeommendation of his work. In his 
latest story Mr. Bullock has depicted with 
accuracy and skill the deep enmity and 
hatred which exists between the two re- 
ligious factions of Ireland, the Protestants 
and the Catholics. To this feeling, which 
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has been the cause of so many dreadful 
deeds and criminal proceedings can also 
be traced the origin of the political trouble, 
for so long as internal dissensions are 
rampant, the Irish will never be capable of 
self-government. The author has aban- 
doned the hackneyed devices of a plot, and 
has given himself to the study of Irish 
character, which he portrays with a fidel- 
ity that proves him to have both a clear 
insight into human nature, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Irish nature in par- 
ticular. R. C, 


He Tuat Eatetu Breap WitH Me. By 

H. A. M. Keayes. 

b eee is little of the sensationalism 
in this story that we found in “The 
One Woman,” though the plots of 

the two are very like, and the question of 

divorce is in each the central theme. 

Mrs. Keayes has tried to treat her sub- 
ject in an artistic and pleasing way ; if now 
and then she has overdone the character of 
the discarded wife, yet does THE brilliant 
character sketching which results in Airlie 
and the tender conception of the boy Whit- 
ney furnish compensation. Indeed, but 
for these two and Doctor Regester we 
should perhaps be frequently worn out 
with impatience at the long agonies of the 
erring husband and the misused first wife. 
While, as for the second Mrs. Mackemer, 
well, as | heard someone say, “Why didn’t 
the first wife keep him to begin with? She 
might have done so with a little exertion.” 
“But then there would have been no 
story,” was another’s reply, and just this 
sentence furnishes the reason for Isabel’s 
being. Suffice to say, the author has made 
the necessary figure all that is most un- 
desirable in woman. 

But the tale ends happily and satisfac- 
torily, even if Isabel does have to be killed 
off in order to make it come out right. 
And one cannot forget the noble purpose 
which persuaded the story in the first place 
—the purpose of showing up the wrongs 
of divorce and the sorrow entailed by its 
now ordinary practice. Mrs. Keayes has 
no doubt waxed melodramatic here and 
there in her eagerness to be forceful, but 
one is excused for playing to the galleries 
if by so doing one accomplishes even a 
small point in the furtherance of a just 
cause. 
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OrpveER No 11. By Caroline Abbot Stan- 


ley. 

HE Civil War once more lends at- 

mosphere to a novel. The scene is 

Missouri in the days just before, 
during and after the conflict. The story 
shows the country and the people in their 
easy-going, happy lives, when as yet no 
bloodshed was imminent; it shows the 
bravery and quietness with which the 
South rose up to meet the awful occasion ; 
it shows the sturdiness with which it set 
about the rebuilding of its demolished 
homes and depleted fortunes when once 
the ordeal was over, even though the end 
was their defeat. 

Mrs. Stanley makes some good points 
in favor of the South, albeit it is not our 
business either to sympathize with or to 
depreciate the author’s personal senti- 
ments. The way in which she holds up 
Miss Abbey Cheever, of Boston, however, 
to a certain good-natured ridicule, cannot 
fail to be amusing, even to the prejudiced. 
And no one nowadays begrudges the negro 
his claim to faithfulness and good service 
to his master in the days prior to the 
war. 

It all makes a pleasing, sometimes pa- 
thetic, but never melancholy story, full of 
life and episode and pretty love scenes. 
Here and there are the most delectable bits 
of humor. Again one is surprised at the 
intensity that marks more tragic scenes. 
Nowhere does it betray the hand of the 
amateur, and we perceive throughout sin- 
cerity and loftiness of purpose, qualities 
not always prominent in latter-day fiction. 


Stronc Mac. By S. R. Crockett. Illus- 
trated. 
TRONG MAC” does not win our 


entire approval, though he is loyal 

and brave. The resolute steadfast- 
ness that has given the Scotch place and 
prestige the world over is brought out 
in this hero. Strong Mac does not often 
rouse himself, but when he did it was 
usually in behalf of another. 

Crockett, with all his skill in pictur- 
ing the land and its people, fails to charm. 
He has reality and intensity and strength, 
but no imagination. The personal note 
is lost, and our interest drags. 





The characters are well drawn. The 
Dominie is “that particularly hopeless 
thing, a secret drinker.” We can see him 
taking “snuff constantly with a shaking 
hand and a certain air of a fallen angel, 
mingled with sweet, pathetic dignity that 
told of a spirit within which, thought it 
might sin, delighted not in iniquity, nor 
walked willingly with sinners.” 

Adona Gracie, the heroine, “could 
hardly be said to be popular; she was too 
pretty and her tongue was somewhat 
oversharp. Moreover, she was supposed 
to hold her head too high for her: posi- 
tion”—a combination not easily tolerated 
by rural folks. 

In short, pithy sentences the author 
takes hold of truth and lays bare its: roots. 
A few quotations will illustrate what I 
mean : 

“There are few hearts sadder than that 
of a brave woman who, after a long strug- 
gle, finds that she is reaching the limits 
of her courage.” 

“She herself was not much cast down, 
for she hugged closer to her heart that 
eternal night of the down-trodden, the 
appeal from earthly injustice to the high 
universal Czsar who sits in the heavens, 
who cannot do other than judge justly. 

“Oh, the pitiful ones, who, having set 
up idols and worshipped them, go all their 
lives in fear of their god’s anger.” 

The grains of gold in the book weigh 
heavily, but the sunshine gleams faintly, 
and the children of this world need senti- 
ment to lift with strong hands the ideal. 

Feeling and pathos illuminate every 
page. It is touchingly pathetic to listen 
to the dying gamekeeper plead for “that 
lass at the door” who kept away his foes, 
that he might “mak’ a gentle end.” His 
ruling passion, strong in death, flashes 
out in pride when he thus glorifies hin- 
self: “at schule I was a brave, guid 
learner, and juist special in the Scriptures 
o’ the Auld and New Testaments. ! 
could spell every word in the buik frae 
ledd to ledd. Ay, I could spell Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, and be never feared. An, 
Lord, when I think on’t, mickle guid it 
has done me!” Perhaps such reflections 
lend the needed ballast to life, and point 
out the spectral battlefields. The things 
said are well said and on the whole true, 
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put there is that lack of magnetism which 
lessens its power and makes it at times 
prosaic. K. B. S. 


In THE BisHor’s CARRIAGE. By Miriam 
Michelson. _ Illustrated by Harrison 
Fisher. 

E have here a book which at first 
glance makes a very good impres- 
sion. It is well bound, and the 
illustrations are attractive. But looks are 
often deceiving, and upon closer inspec- 
tion IN THE BisHop’s CARRIAGE proves 
to be—well, frankly, it proves to be trash. 
The plot is poorly constructed, and is in- 
deed practically impossible. No woman 
who had led such a degraded life in her 
young girlhood could possibly become so 
much better because of the influence of 
aman who passed her but three times. 

Nearly all of the characters are incon- 

sistent, and the work is plainly that of a 

novice, not only because of poor psycho- 

logical insight, but also because of the in- 
feriority of the style and lack of either 
descriptive or narrative power. 


A Knicnt oF CotumsBia. By General 
Charles King. Illustrated by George 
Gibbs. 

ACK from the great open of our 
Western prairies, from the cunning 
and passion of the Indians, from the 
charming everyday life of fort and trad- 
ing post, back from these, we are led by 
the ready pen of General Charles King 
across the country to New York City and 
the scenes of the Civil War in the story 

A Knicut oF Cotumsia. The story is 

probably a more entertaining one than 

many of General King’s previous books, 
which is saying much, for few writers 
have proved more popular. 

We are shown, in this book, effects 
not only of the war, but of personal mis- 
understandings. The hero is a young 
college graduate, and while he is in many 
ways somewhat of a paragon, he has his 
weak points. We see him prove false to 
his vows of love to Editha Raynor when 
fascinated by Alice Langdon. And the 
heroine, yes, she, too, proves human, for 
she almost believes her lover guilty of 
fobbery when influenced by his enemy. 
The book, as a matter of course, ends hap- 
pily, but its quality of uncertainty through- 
out makes it fascinating. 
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The minor characters in the story, too, 
are interesting. Mrs. Langdon and her 
two daughters create a diversion from the 
affairs of war, while the scenes near 
Washington and the love affairs of 
Agatha and Alice form interesting by- 
play. We are charmed by the devotion 
of Winn to his friend, Red Ingraham, 
and repelled by the insincerity and trick- 
ery of Ned Burnham. The doctors in 
the story are idealized to some extent, 
having almost too much insight into hu- 
man nature, and time to devote to this 
most interesting study. They understand 
the problems of their patients almost too 
readily. 

The book is undoubtedly well written 
and well thought out, although it will 
prove purely a matter of personal opinion 
as to whether its subject matter is as in- 
teresting as the stories of Fort Frayne 
and life at other Western military posts. 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


Nami-Ko. Translated from the Japanese 
- of Kenjiro Tokutomi by Sakae Shioya 
and E. F. Edgett. . 

AMI-KO” causes us to realize how 

modern, more, how American, Japan 

has become. We are forced to re- 
gret that the progressive spirit has at- 
tained so far as fiction, for, unfortunately, 
Japan will be treading on dangerous 
ground if she emulates the present- 
day English and American novelistic art. 

Kenjiro Tokutomi is confessedly a dis- 
ciple of Tolstoy, Hugo and Zola. He is 
to-day the most popular novelist in Japan, 
he is the first exponent of realism. He 
writes truthfully, he pictures life as he 
sees it. NAmI-Ko is founded on fact, and 
it contains a great moral lesson. It is a 
strong book, it is a convincing book, but 
we miss the “honorable honorables,” the 
dainty, flower-like fancy and delicate 
pastel hues—there was a Japanese art, 
there is about to be another blood sacri- 
fice to the real, another martyrdom of the 
ideal. 

Japan is in the midst of a great moral 
struggle. The old ethics must give way 
before the new, and ancient beliefs and 
practices die hard. Tokutomi’s denunci- 
ation is for divorce, his picture is intense 
with the sadness that follows the exercise 
of the abominable privilege. 
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We have to confess that Tokutomi has 
executed his work with force and com- 
pleteness ; we have to concede to his broad 
humanity, his quick, deep sympathy. He 
can, and doubtless will, accomplish much 
in the awakened Flower Kingdom, but we 
nonetheless hope that not all the poetry 
and daintiness and color will be abolished 
from the literature. Realism is a thing 
needful, a thing essential, but true artistic 
production is not complete, not universal, 
not enduring, unless the harmony, the 
soul of things, the poetry of nature and 
of life, are included therein. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES. By Max 
Pemberton. Illustrated. 
AVING nothing new to write about, 
Mr. Max Pemberton has devoted 
himself to the concoction of a bit of 
literary hash. Unfortunately he is not 
the only writer in this business, nor is the 
public fond of such diet. It is therefore 
fairly well assured that except for those 


who make a practice of devouring every-, 


thing which flows from the Pemberton 
pen, A DAUGHTER OF THE STATEs will be 
for the most part neglected, at least after 
a trial. Few who read will remember, and 
fewer still will care to recommend. Most 
persons, old admirers and new acquaint- 
ances alike, will probably prefer to wait 
until Mr. Pemberton finds either a new 
theme or is visited by a new inspiration. 


THE YEOMAN. 
row. 

HIS is a fairly well-told tale, with 

no striking merits nor glaring de- 

fects. An English story, with no 
especial English atmosphere. An interest- 
ing contrast between the man loyal to the 
soil and the one who has sold his land 
and wandered and prospered. The selling 
seemed to the stay-at-home disloyal, and 
good will and proffered kindness exas- 
perated the moody, narrow plodder. His 
wife has just died, he has economized in 
every possible way, and yet the burden 
grows heavier. Haunted by poverty, silent 
and alone, his life is both pathetic and de- 
moralizing. His gloomy moods crush 
Dorcas, his only child, who has beauty 
of soul and body. The dumb devil is 
harder to fight than a wordy one. The 


By Charles Kennett Bur- 
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cousin returns with new ideas and the love 
of home and land intensified. 

The peasantry resent the upsetting of 
old customs and things and burn his new 
dairy. But neither his peace nor fortune 
are wrecked and the spirit in which he 
meets this shines forth in these words: 
“We're not strangers,” cried David. “My 
dear, it is for their good. If they don’t 
move with the world the world will crush 
them. It’s a rule of life.” 

Richard Winstone, the Yeoman, is 
dreadfully out of tune with progress and 
prosperity. His debts increase and he 
cannot till the land to which he clings. It 
is neglected in spite of the efforts of 
Flower, who “did what he could, but, hay- 
ing been a servant all his life, and coming 
of a stock of servitude in the blood, he 
was without the initiative that makes mas- 
ters.” Every good thing grates on the 
rasped nerves of the Yeoman, beaten as he 
is in the battle. In books we see the whole 
of life, and the story ends with the home 
bought by the prosperous kinsman and 
given to Dorcas, who is crowned with love 
and all of its blessedness. Other lives are 
woven through the web of these, with 
mingled strands of sunshine and gloom. 
Often people and events pause and we 
wonder with them which is the right road 
to take. After all, as the author says, “It 
is easy to make choice between good and 
evil, but life does not often present its 
problems in such simple terms. Compro- 
mise is its essence, and to the young com- 
promise has an air of hypocrisy hard to 
reconcile with ideals still potent and un- 
soiled.” 































KATE BLACKISTON. STILLE. 







THE ADMIRABLE TINKER. By Edgar 


Jepson. 


HEY called him Tinker when his 
father found him all pinched and 
grimy in the little London house 
whither his irate step-grandmother, as the 
boy afterwards named her, had had him 
spirited away. His real name was Hilde- 
brand Anne Beaufield, and he was the son 
of a baronet. 

Mr. Jepson has created a character in 
the lovable, angel-faced Tinker who can 
make life hum for numerous persons with 
his mischievous pranks and his feats of 
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imagination, yet who is withal the grace- 
ful, polished little gentleman at all times, 
aman in manners and almost in experience 
at twelve years of age. 

Tinker’s life began with tragedy. Per- 
haps that accounts for his ever gentle grav- 
ity. Then throughout his childhood he 
was the constant companion and partner in 
life of his somewhat melancholy father, 
who treated him as an equal in age and 
attainment. That was no doubt the rea- 
son for his keen perception of a possible 
bargain when the bargain could be made 
in a gentlemanly way, and for his sage 
philosophy so seriously expounded. 

Tinker had many adventures during his 
sojourn on the Continent and in his en- 
forced residences in the country. Once 
he borrowed a flying machine to carry a 
hasty banker across the Channel, a feat 
for which he gained no little reputation 
and five thousand pounds. Again he 
played bandit with a London usurer, who 
had swindled his father, and in the course 
of his game he made matters so steeped 
in reality for his victim that the scheming 
Hebrew was forced to make things right 
with Sir Tancred. Later on he adopted a 
little girl and procured for her a governess 
who turned out to be—well, we won’t say 
what .she turned out to be, but she proved 
so satisfactory to both Tinker and his 
father that Tinker thought best to engage 
her as a stepmother, and Tinker never fail- 
ed in the accomplishment of what he deem- 
ed best to do. 

No one will fail to enjoy Tinker and the 
story of his career. He is well worth 
meeting, and, once met, will not soon be 
forgotten. 


WuEN WILDERNESS Was Kinc. By 
Randall Parrish. 


HIS story treats of the same time and 
episodes as did Miss Myrtle Reed’s 
“The Shadow of Victory.” The 

chief event about which the tale cen- 
tres is the evacuation of Fort Dearborn, 
in obedience to the ignoble command of 
General Hull. But the trouble with the 
Indians and the fight that succeeded the 
abandonment of the fort are used by Mr. 
Parrish merely as a background for a 
pretty and fascinating love story, the wom- 


an in which is a young girl of charming 
and variable personality. Toinette is 
really the excuse for the book’s being— 
Toinette, with her vivacity and piquancy, 
legacies of her French mother, and her 
daring and sturdiness of heart, the last 
warm and tender and big, and made but 
the warmer and bigger for her life on the 
tumultuous border. The author has chosen 
all his characters’ well, giving strength 
and typical honesty of heart in John Way- 
land and Wells, and adding agreeable di- 
versity in the person of de Croix, the 
inimitable Frenchman. Black Partridge 
appears once more, the always welcome 
specimen of the Indian. 


It makes altogether a readable story, one 
of the kind enjoyable at almost any time, 
and it has an advantage over many novels 
in its clearness of type and its beauty of 
illustration, the latter furnished by Troy 
and Margaret Kinney. 


THE Memorrs oF A Basy. By Josephine 


Dodge Daskam. 


WISH it were permissible to use the 

word cunning, in its colloquial sense, 

in connection with this book. One 
finds it difficult to determine upon the 
proper adjectives, for the very first ones 
that come to hand are “cute” and “cun- 
ning,” forbidden terms in the strict sense, 
yet even in the end and after much de- 
bating the most apt and adequate. 

If you want a good laugh, provoked 
by something truly wholesome, read these 
Memoirs. You will not lose anything, 
you should gain much by becoming ac- 
quainted with Susy and Tommy, Aunt 
Emma and the wonderful baby. Oh, it’s 
all very everyday, nothing extraordinary, 
but it is filled with such healthiness and 
optimism and sunlight—even if the baby’s 
first spoken word was bad—in more mean- 
ings than one. 

It has its lesson, too, and its satire. The 
futility of modern elaborateness and sci- 
ence in cases where plain common sense 
would accomplish so much more is shown 
up in colors that should shame some of 
our woman lecturers and provide a moral 
for some of our foolish “aunts”—perhaps 
even some young mothers. 





THE Woop CarvER OF ’Lympus. By M. 
E. Waller, author of “A Daughter of 
the Rich,” etc. With frontispiece by 
C. C. Emerson. 

HIS is an interesting tale set amid 
Green Mountain scenery. It is in 
the form of a diary and letters, and 

tells the pathetic story of a young man 

crippled at twenty-two and helpless the 
rest of his life. His struggle with the 
forces within him that rise in rebellion 
against his physical weaknesses, is full of 
wholesome lessons and thought, while his 
transfiguration through the ability to carve 
in wood opens up the opportunity for some 
strong, convincing characterization. Many 
of the circumstances of the story savor 
strongly of impossibility, but the author 
writes in an interesting fashion and fills 
her people full of healthy vigor and sound 
sense. For the most part, we find her 
tale thoroughly readable and appealing in 
its atmosphere of gentle sympathy for 
human frailty and its unfailing optimism, 
which appears to clear away each obstacle. 

Tue IssuE. By George Morgan. Illus- 
trated. 

‘“HOUGH by no means a perfect or 
‘| phenomenal piece of work, THE 

IssuE, is nevertheless one of the 
strongest and most substantial studies of 
the ante-bellum and Civil War days that 
we have yet had. 

Mr. Morgan has evidently given himself 
to a minute study of the conditions that 
preceded the great conflict. He has also 
given himself to an enthusiastic study of 
the chief incidents of the war itself, and 
to these studies he has added a strong im- 
aginative power and an ability to recreate 
scenes and characters which, combined, 
make up not only a thoroughly readable 
story, but one that has points of really dur- 
able and permanent quality. 

Tue Issue is neither shallow nor care- 
lessly constructed. A vast deal of mate- 
rial has been collected, and a more than 
ordinary amount has been employed, but 
in the choice of each portion there has been 
shown admirable discrimination and wis- 
dom of selection. 

They are pictures on a large scale which 
Mr. Morgan has drawn for us. They are 
full of vivid color and inherent life and 
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action. The view which we get of them 
is not kaleidoscopic, it has all the appro- 
priate pauses and the proper proportions 
of haste and lingering. 

In introducing his love story the author 
has not sacrificed either the environment 
or the atmosphere ; he has struck a happy 
medium in the prominence which he gives 
to the romance. 

One does not read THE Issue in a 
hurry. It is a book to linger over and 
think over, to remember and think over 
again. And in this it has an attribute that 
alone of all others raises it above the ordi- 
nary book of fiction. 

Mr. Morgan does not write with literary 
elegance. Few newspaper men do, but he 
writes with strength, with sincerity and 
with honesty, and, save for the fastidious, 
it should suffice. His book has a very 
sufficient number of good points to war- 
rant leniency for the weaknesses. He has 
something to say, and he says it; that is 
more than most novelists either have or do. 


THE Merry ANNE. By Samuel Merwin, 
author of “His Little World,” etc. 

HE hero of this interesting little tale 
is the captain of a lumber vessel on 
the Great Lakes. The chief events 

centre about the efforts of the United 
States Government to prevent the smug- 
gling of liquor into the country. Compli- 
cations arise and suspicion fastens upon 
the young officer of the “Merry Anne,” 
who, to prove his innocence, offers his aid 
in the discovery of the true culprits. After 
various intricacies of a novel and always 
interesting nature the truth is discovered, 
the guilty leader of the band of smugglers 
commits suicide, and the hero marries hap- 
pily. The theme is new and the environ- 
ment not generally familiar. This, to- 
gether with Mr. Merwin’s easy, narrative 
style, makes a story that furnishes truly 
pleasurable reading of a light but whole- 
some order. R. C. 


Quintus OAKES. 
son. 

HE character of Quintus Oakes is 
one that makes any book worth 
something for perusal. That Mr. 

Jackson is able to contrive and execute 
interesting plots and mysteries for the fas- 
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cinating Oakes to solve is just one point 
more to be added to his sum of credits. 

In “The Third Degree” we discovered 
that a new Sherlock Holmes, on a smaller 
scale, had come into being. In the later 
book we are glad to be able to renew our 
acquaintance with the cool, handsome, 
never-to-be-daunted detective. 

It is a somewhat weird tale into which 
Mr. Jackson precipitates us, and is not 
incapable at all of giving one in all truth 
the “creeps.” The contemplation of in- 
sanity in any form is always more or less 
staggering. In the present case, under the 
author’s unsparing pen, it loses none of its 
hideousness, although it gains in force by 
virtue of the deep pathos that colors the 
concluding events. 

Mr. Jackson writes easily, and holds the 
interest. He has not, however, attained 
as yet to any real literary excellence, and 
he lacks most of the artistic qualities which 
distinguish Sir Conan Doyle. Neverthe- 
less he possesses ingenuity and the power 
of clever construction and what he turns 
out makes agreeable reading; examples, 
if you will, of harmless, though alluring 
diversion. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
JAPAN: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By 
G. Waldo Browne. With an introduc- 
tion by the Hon. Kogoro Takahira. II- 
lustrated. 


HIS is one of the most comprehen- 

sive, and at the same time most at- 

tractive, of the numerous new books 
on Japan. Not that it tells so much more 
than any other, but it seems to cover the 
ground with conciseness, and yet without 
any sacrifice of clarity. It is, perhaps, pe- 
culiarly adapted to the use of the general 
reader, as its descriptions are picturesque 
rather than detailed ; they give the photo- 
graph, but they do not stop to discuss each 
individual point in that photograph. The 
result is that a clear idea of Japan, the 
country and its people can be obtained 
without following up dry technique, and 
without going away from the purely “in- 
teresting.” 

The many photographs and the numer- 
ous colored plates form a most helpful 
and agreeable accompaniment to the read- 
ing matter and prove in themselves a col- 
lection of pictures well worth having. 


We call most present books on this sub- 
ject “timely.” The work in question de- 
serves to become one of the most popular 


of these “timely” volumes. 


Curist. By §. D. McConnell, D. D. 


HIS very pleasing little book by the 
rector of “All Souls’ Church,” New 
York, must not be understood to be 

a biography of Jesus Christ—#t is a series 
of essays upon Christ and Christianity— 
and most charming essays they assuredly 
are. The Doctor, who is already well 
known to the reading public of America, 
has not disappointed us in this, his new 
book, for every page is crowded with in- 
teresting observations in that naive style 
so characteristic of American writers. 

Exercised because of the sectarianism 
which has divided the Christian Church, 
our author is convinced that these divisions 
have retarded the natural and timely ex- 
pansion of Christianity and are responsible 
for the religious apathy of the multitude 
in Christian lands. The burden of his 
book, therefore, is to present not the car- 
ricatured Christ of the sects, but the living 
Christ as He was and is, and who must 
attract all nations and people and kindred 
and tongues. 

The Christ, therefore, presented is nei- 
ther God only nor man only; he is both 
God and man, both natural and super- 
natural. He is stripped neither of his mir- 
aculous nor prophetic power, and the hu- 
manity that binds him in is as sacred as the 
divinity that stirs within. The intellectual 
idea is that God dwelt in Christ, not in that 
unique way which theology would pre- 
scribe, but in a way that is possible in like 
manner to every man. Thus to the author 
the incarnation is a continuing phenome- 
non. ‘Translated into the practical, the 
idea is that since God is love it was the 
indwelling of this love in Christ that made 
him theanthropic and that for every man 
the same divine sonship is possible as soon 
as hatred is cast out and love is enthroned. 

Turning now to the Resurrection, the 
doctor is, of course, persuaded of its his- 
toricity; but it is the ingenious way in 
which he strives to reconcile this doctrine 
with reason that makes this part of his 
book most interesting. Thoroughly scien- 
tific and fully settled in his belief in evo- 
lution, he thinks he sees in this theory an 
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explanation of the doctrine: As man 
evolved from the lower animal and be- 
came intelligent, so the divine man evolves 
from the human man and becomes im- 
mortal. Love, he argues, is the condition 
that makes this possible. Thus the resur- 
rection, first of Christ and then of all those 
who are filled with his love. As for the 
rest of humanity, the human man, he who 
is not born into the love of Christ, nor has 
in his heart his qualitative love, as for this 
one he perishes and is annihilated like the 
beast. 

Of course, it will be seen at once that in 
this attempt to formulate a scientific re- 
ligion our author has become anything but 
scientific. | For science insists that the 
same laws govern and the same states of 
existence are predicable of all the members 
of the same species. All fish must live 
in the water, and all men breathe in the 
air; nor is the growing of wings possible 
to some members of the human family and 
impossible to the rest. 

And so through all the essays of this 
book we find the same delightful ingenuity 
and the same charming touch of person- 
ality. But whether the influence of the 
book may be great and lasting we dare not 
foretell. 


HOUSE PRESENTED TO SIENKIEWICZ 
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We doubt, however, that it will realize 
the dream of its author, who prays for the 
union of the churches. 

WILLIAM BIGGERSTAFF. 


LIFE AND DEATH AND OTHER STORIES 
AND LEGENDS. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of “Quo Vadis.” ‘Translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 

HIS contains five different stories, 
The first, “Life and Death, a Hindu 
Legend,” is a poetical interpretation 

of the two realms, earth and heaven, coun- 
tries which lie one on either side of a great 
river, broken by a lake that forms a pas- 
sage way between the two. Vishnu rules 
life, Siva has sway over death. At first 
the land of heaven is too plainly seen by 
the earth people; they are too ready to go 
across to it. So Brahma hangs a dark 
veil over the lake, and 

“Thereafter Vishnu’s kingdom was as crowd- 
ed with life as it had been, for though the re- 
gion of death was as calm, serene and as bliss- 
ful as ever, people dreaded the passage.” 

It is a wondrously concise and compre- 
hensive presentment of vital truths, this 
momentary vision of genius. 

“Is He the Dearest One?” is an alle- 
gory in which Poland poses as a true 
mother ; “A Legend of the Sea” is an alle- 


From ‘‘ Life and Death’’ 
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gorical rendering in brief of Polish his- 
tory, the nation being represented by the 
ship “Purple,” the people by her crew; 
“The Cranes” is a bit of autobiography, 
in which the author recounts how he came 
to write “Charcoal Sketches ;” while “The 
Judgment of Peter and Paul” narrates in 
a sort of prose-poetry the story of the 
Olympian gods before the tribunal of the 
Apostles, who condemn all save only Song 
and Joy, which they permit to live to make 
the earth bright and happy. 

These stories are short, they seem but 
little, yet they embody much. Every line 


shows the strong talent, the breadth of 
spiritual insight, the poetic gift. 
chapter is a gem to grace a literature. 


Each 


OvERTONES. By James Huneker. 


HIS is a serious book. There are no 

Wagnerian parodies, no inverted 

Strauss jokes, no racy tales of 
folks gone music-mad, in Philadelphia or 
Munich—for these by-products of Mr. 
Huneker’s restless brain, see his ‘‘Melo- 
maniacs,” a haunting memory after two 
yeats of published existence and an 
astringent that now stings, now soothes, 
now angers him who comes within its 
range. 

OvERTONES has a purpose akin to 
“Mezzotints in Modern Music;” in both 
the author sets forth views on music, lit- 
erature, art, woman and what not, that 
proclaim him, according to his own defini- 
tion, one of the most advanced and culti- 
vated anarchists of his time. An anar- 
chist, in the Hunekerian sense, is a rebel 
against art’s conventions, a creative artist, 
self-governed. This man thinks for him- 
self, and he keeps tab on the thoughts of 
the worth-while men of the rest of the 
world in a quite extraordinary way. Strip 
these essays of their urgent, charming, 
penetrative qualities of style, strike off 
a few rhetorical fungi from the solid trunk 
of this tree that grows while you watch 
it} and you still would have ideas, informa- 
tion, comparisons, allusions, enough to 
furnish a dozen ordinary books. 

OvERTONES, then, is serious, but it is 
never dull. Mr. Huneker has exercised 
over these talks about Richard Strauss, 
“Parsifal,” “Nietzsche,” “Literary Men 
Who Loved Music,” “Anarchs of Art,” 
Flaubert (as “the Beethoven of French 
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Prose”), Verdi and Boito, “The Eternal 
Feminine,” and “After Wagner—What ?” 
all the artistic restraint that he knows. 
They lack the lush rankness of his 
earlier productions. Can their author be 
approaching the end of his Byronic 
period? It is not believable, but it must 
be said that the style here exemplified 
becomes him mightily, just as did the 
heady waywardness and murky sugges- 
tion of his writings already familiar. 
After all, self-revelation is the most fas- 
cinating of literary accomplishments— 
when that self is what it is in Mr. Hune- 
ker’s case. 

In these essays one feels a certain in- 
equality, a difference of viewpoint. They 
have been gathered partly from his var- 
ious published articles, carefuly rewrit- 
ten from their magazine or newspaper 
form. You cannot help noting that they 
do not all correspond to the same period 
in Mr. Huneker’s development, and with 
this man a month’s growth spans a year of 
progress in the ordinary critical mind. 
jut what matters it? Has he not de- 
fended himself in advance by his Whit- 
man quotation on the title page: 

“Do I contradict myself? 

Very well, then, I contradict myself.” 

N. Y. Mar AND ExpREss. 


REVIEWS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 
THe Lire oF Epwarp FitzGERALp. By 

Thomas Wright. 2 Vols. 

T is a curious irony of fate to see one 
of the shyest and most reclusive figures 
in modern English literature, who 

loved a quiet, lonely life in a cottage, a 
farmhouse, a_ seaside lodging, thus 
brought upon the stage, and put through 
his paces, his words and ways recorded 
and his movements chronicled. If the in- 
stinct which leads a writer to try to gratify 
the curiosity of the public about the per- 
sonal habits of great men is a natural one, 
then the present handsome volumes of 
FitzGerald’s latest biographer are justified. 
But one reads the book with mixed feel- 
ings, partly interest in the strange person- 
ality that emerges, but partly, it must be 
confessed, with a shamefaced sense of how 
bitterly FitzGerald would have hated this 
heart so torn before the crowd as by the 
microscopic gaze; for never was a man’s 
minute analyst who has made this book. 
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FitzGerald’s life was of the simplest. 
He was the son of a wealthy and spend- 
thrift Suffolk squire, whose real name was 
Purcell, of Irish descent. His father and 
mother were first cousins, and the eccen- 
tricity which marked the family, appear- 
ing most strongly in Edward’s eldest 
brother, John, is another proof, if proof 
were wanted, of the disadvantages which 
attend inbreeding. Born in 1809, after 
an uneventful boyhood, he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was one of 
a distinguished circle, including Thack- 
eray, W. H. Thompson, afterwards Mas- 
ter of Trinity; Charles Buller, Frederick 
Maurice, Monckton-Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton; James Spedding and 
others. ‘Tennyson was a contemporary at 
Cambridge, but FitzGerald only came to 
know him later. He obtained a degree 
in 1830, and, with the exception of an un- 
fortunate marriage in 1856, there is no 
event of an official kind to chronicle, until 
his death in 1883. 

It is an extraordinary life to contem- 
plate. FitzGerald began with consider- 
able literary ambition; he was a fair per- 
former in water colors, and he had con- 
siderable taste in music; he loved his 
friends, the company of simple people, 
good books, and, above all, doing what 
might be called nothing. He wrote let- 
ters, full of delicate humor and tender 
feeling. He wrote a few beautiful lyrics, 
he edited Crabbe, and the Poems of an 
old friend, a mild Quaker poet and bank 
manager, Bernard Barton. He wrote a 
delightful piece of Platonic prose, “Eu- 
phranor,” redolent with youth and charm; 
he translated the “Agamemnon” and six 
plays of Chalderon; he translated, too, an 
allegory of the Persian poet Jami, “Sala- 
man and Absal;” but the little book by 
which he became immortal is a paraphrase 
of a Persian poem-—or, rather, an original 
poem based on a slender Persian theme, 
the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” It is 
hardly necessary to describe this latter 
work. He translated 110 stanzas in all, 
though only 75 appeared in the first edi- 
tion. This first issue was a complete fail- 
ure, was relegated to “the box outside the 
door,” and sold at a penny. Then the 
tiny book fell into the hands of Rossetti 
and Swinburne, and little by little climbed 
into popularity. Only four editions ap- 
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peared in FitzGerald’s lifetime; but the 
book has been constantly republished since 
his death. 

The rest of FitzGerald’s life is little more 
than a record of deep and loyal friend- 
ships. With Tennyson, Thackeray and 
Carlyle he was on intimate and brotherly 
terms, and he himself wrote that his friend- 
ships were more like loves. 

And what are we to say of Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s big volumes? They testify to 
great diligence, and great enthusiasm. 
There are many interesting anecdotes, and 
abundance of excellent illustrations. No 
biographer of FitzGerald could be any- 
thing but greatly beholden to them. We 
can trace, indeed, the poet’s movements 
with absolute certainty, and we end by 
feeling that we know far more of Fitz- 
Gerald than we were ever intended to 
know, either by himself or by the God 
who made him. 

Moreover, Mr. Wright is not fortunate 
in his style; it is unequal and patchy; he 
has a strong taste for newspaper construc- 
tions and garish words. ‘The story, in 
spite of its orderliness, is not digested ; but 
we learn a great deal about some very 
quaint and curious people, and we also 
learn much of FitzGerald himself. 

Light is cast upon his extraordinary and 
unfortunate marriage to the daughter of 
Bernard Barton. Some mysterious kind 
of engagement seems to have subsisted 
between them for a long period ; but, find- 
ing that on her father’s death she was 
almost destitute, FitzGerald appears to 
have offered her marriage because he 
could not offer her money. Thus, when 
he was nearly fifty, this secluded, fanciful 
hermit, who liked his own ways, disliked 
general society, and could not abide dress- 
ing up, married a lady of the same age 
as himself, practical, conventional and so- 
ciable. It seems to have been an awful 
experience, that blackened FitzGerald’s 
life. After six months a separation was 
arranged, and they hardly ever met again, 
though a dramatic recital of an encounter 
in a lane is related, where FitzGerald 
“nearly shook hands,” but fled at the last 
moment in terror. 

It is with sadness that we close the 
book. It is like seeing the movements of 
some wild woodland creature in a cage, 
watching the self-conscious gestures that 
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were meant for solitude paraded before 
the unshrinking, curious gazers. Still 
nothing can ever destroy the delicate aro- 
ma that seems to cling round FitzGerald’s 
innocent life. He is, above all things, the 
exponent of the beautiful and simple 
pleasures of the world, and of the pathos 
which overshadows everything that must 
die; “Oh, ’tis a pleasant time,” as he said 
of sunny loiterings with a dear friend 
among garden roses, “but it passes, 
passes.”——-LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE VINEYARD. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


HE scene of Mrs. Craigie’s new novel 
is provincial, the characters are 
provincial, but the atmosphere is 

literary. Jennie Sussex, Gerald Federan, 
Rachel Tredegar, Helmyng and Harlowe 
are not simple with the simplicity of coun- 
try folk who accept the conventions. They 
are infected with the modern disease of 
self-consciousness ; they are always pull- 
ing their souls up by the roots in order to 
see how they grow. In fine, every char- 
acter is a projection of “John Oliver 
Hobbes.” It is true that each character 
is clearly drawn, but behind all the differ- 
entiating traits we find the same temper, 
the same spirit, a bitter wistfulness, a piti- 
ful irony, an acid compassion. The spir- 
itual analysis is carried on not only by the 
characters, but also by their Creator. 
Indeed, Mrs. Craigie’s method may be 
compared to that of the vivisector. Her 
creatures are alive; they respond to her 
stimulus, and as they respond she explains 
the response. This method sacrifices the 
life of the emotions to the life of the mind. 
Mrs. Craigie is not interested in the phy- 
sical side of love. She does not greatly 
care whether Federan marries Jennie or 
Rachel. What she cares for is the drama 
of mental moods, spiritual postures, and 
imaginative attitudes. Hers is a subtle, 
shadowy realm, and its denizens lack the 
beef and the blood of the characters in 
less sophisticated and more popular fic- 
tion. But life and love have grown too 
complicated for bold, broad, slapdash treat- 
ment, and the dim recesses of the modern 
mind must be explored by new paths. 
The charm of Mrs. Craigie’s extremely 
delicate art is its equipoise between real- 
ism and romance. Jennie, for example, 


is sheer romance shot with sheer realism. 
Her imagination is romantic, while her 
brain is cool reason. She is a fine and by 
no means rare type of modern woman, 
the woman in whom the dualism of pas- 
sion and perception sets up a perpetual 
interplay of the senses. Rachel is not so 
vivid, but her maid Tagg is a perfect 
miniature. Indeed, all Mrs. Craigie’s 
women are sharply characterized. Her 
men are not so sure and salient. Federan 
is curiously un-English. He is a French 
lover; and to us Mrs. Craigie’s men are 
all tinged with Gallicism. Another Gal- 
lic quality is the intellectual cruelty of her 
method. Her bitterness seems to grow 
keener. Towards women she is pecu- 
liarly remorseless, though her most cut- 
ting strokes are often followed by a re- 
strained sigh. Here are some epigrams. 
Mrs. Puddifant’s figure was 


“not all it had been in some respects, and very 
much more than it had been in others.” 
“Nothing is utterly false. A sham jewel is 
genuine paste.” 
“The young of both sexes often take the 
still happiness of being loved for love itself.” 
“Humor is the refuge of the disappointed 
wise; the disappointed unwise take to religion.” 
—LONDON ATHENAEUM. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By Francis, First 
Earl of Ellesmere. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, Countess of Strafford. 


ORD ELLESMERE kept notes of 
much that the Duke of Welling- 

ton said to him from time to time, 

and the Duke’s sayings given in this book 
have the undoubted ring of authenticity. 
Necessarily most of the stories have been 
told before, but they can well bear retelling 
from the pen of one who heard them at 
first hand. This summary of Napoleon by 
the Duke is at any rate interesting: “Na- 
poleon was the first man of his day on a 
field of battle. I confine myself to that. 
His policy was mere bullying and, military 
matters apart, he was a Jonathan Wild!” 
That Wellington entertained the very 
highest opinions of Napoleon’s capabilities 
as a strategist and tactician and left no 
possible thing undone in the Waterloo 
campaign to frustrate the schemes of so 
formidable an opponent is clearly shown 
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by the history of those memorable days in 
June, 1815. When the battle developed 
and Napoleon, in place of some dangerous 
and unexpected movement to out-maneu- 
ver the British general, resorted to mere 
hammer and tongs tactics by massing his 
guns and thus attempting to shatter the 
line of battle of the allies, Lord Ellesmere 
records how Wellington characteristically 
remarked to Sir Andrew Barnard: “Damn 
the fellow, he is a mere pounder after all!” 
Everybody knows how hard put Welling- 
ton was during the great battle to hold his 
own with the motley throng of ill-trained 
troops he had perforce to depend upon. 
Bad and untrustworthy as were many of 
the Dutch-Belgians and other foreign 
corps, there is no denying it that some of 
the British troops were far from as steady 
as could be wished. 


As to the general quality of Wellington’s 


BOOK NEWS 


Miss Mary Johnston, author of “To 
Have and to Hold,” and of “Sir Morti- 
mer,” which has just been pub- 
lished, belongs to the younger 
school of American writers. 
She was born in Buchanan, 
Virginia, in 1870, and is therefore only 
thirty-three years old. She is one of the 
very few women novelists who can de- 
scribe with convincing power scenes of 
tremendous action. This vigor and viril- 
ity, again displayed in “Sir Mortimer,” is 
all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that in writing this novel Miss John- 
ston has been handicapped by continued 
poor health and iilness. In Bermuda, 
whither she had been ordered by her phy- 
sician, Miss Johnston slowly brought “Sir 
Mortimer” to completion, at times being 
permitted to write only one hour per day. 
She has now sailed for Sicily to stay in- 
definitely, where by a complete life-out- 
of-doors and utter cessation from further 
composition she hopes to regain her 
health. 


Mary 
Johnston 
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army at Waterloo materially influencing 
his tactics, Lord Ellesmere says that Wel- 
lington most certainly would have attacked 
Napoleon at Waterloo and very probably 
also at Quatre Bras, had he had his “old 
Peninsulas” with him. When asked if the 
French could have stood long in such an 
event, he replied, striking the table as he 
did so, “But three minutes!” The Duke 
used to narrate how if he had met one 
French officer in Paris who claimed to have 
captured Sir Arthur Paget, he had met 
fifty, adding “The difference between our- 
selves and the French is that to them com- 
mon bravery is a subject for boast, with us 
it is presumed of everybody till he is con- 
victed of not possessing it.” 

Lady Strafford, who contributes brief 
memoirs of her father, Lord Ellesmere, 
has edited the book with considerable suc- 
cess.—LONDON SATURDAY REVIEw. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays’s new book, 
“He That Eateth Bread with Me,” deals 
with divorce, and probably for 
that reason will have a very 
wide circle of readers, for di- 
vorce is certainly the most im- 
portant question that faces American so- 
ciety to-day, and the lives of very few of 
us are uninfluenced by it. Mrs. Keays 
has gone to the bottom of the subject and 
written a book that is intensely interesting 
as a story, powerfully emotional, yet sane 
and unhysterical. 

She is a British Canadian, born in 
Woodstock, Ontario. She is wife of a 
minister, and has lived chiefly in the 
West, following her husband as he went 
from pastorate to pastorate, taking full 
advantage of her position to study life 
as it was, of course, intimately revealed 
to her. Mrs. Keays is a gifted woman, 
and adds to her ability with the pen nota- 
ble accomplishment as a musician and as an 
art connoisseur. 


Mrs. H. A. 
Mitchell 
Keays 
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Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley, author of 
“Order No. 11,” was born in Calloway 
County, Missouri, of a Vir- 
ginia mother and a New Eng- 
land father. Dr. Rufus Abbot, 
her father, was a graduate of 
Yale College, and at one time superin- 
tendent of the State Insane Asylum 
at Fulton, Mo. Nathan Hale was 


Caroline 


CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


a great-great-uncle of the writer, who 
further claims kinship with Edward 
Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott and 
Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, one of the 
revisers of the New Testament. Mrs. 
Stanley’s early life was passed in the local- 
ity where the scenes of the novel are laid. 
Since the death of her husband, less than 
four years after her marriage, Mrs. Stan- 
ley has been an indefatigable worker, teach- 
ing in the schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for eighteen years, and writing early and 
late. 
* * * 
Miss Miriam Michelson, whose “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage” has just been issued, 
is a young Western woman. 
Miriam Like many of our feminine 
Michelson = writers her training was gain- 
ed in newspaper work, particu- 
larly among the New York dailies. She 
covered many special assignments, and 
was for some years dramatic critic of THE 
Wor.p. It is the knowledge thus gained 
which she has used in portraying the hero 
of her novel. | 
Miss Michelson has one brother, head 


Professor of Physics in the University of 
Chicago, and two sisters, one in San Fran- 
cisco, and one in New York. She divides 
her time among these three homes. 

ok ok ok 


Lafcadio Hearn was born the 27th of 
June, 1850, at Leucadia, Santa Maura, 
Ionian Islands. His childhood 

5 atin and boyhood were passed in 
Hearn Wales, Ireland, England and 
France, and he had his educa- 

tion from a private tutor and at various 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges. His 
guardian, a grand aunt, losing her prop- 
erty, young Hearn was sent to America 
at the age of 19 to make his way. He 
learned the printer’s trade in Cincinnati, 
and afterwards became a journalist there. 
He then went to New Orleans, where he 
remained ten years as an editorial writer. 
In 1887 he went to the West Indies, two 
years later to New York, and from there 
to Japan, where he found employment as 
a teacher. He married a Japanese wife 
and became a subject of the empire, tak- 
ing the name of Y. Koizumi. He has 
made himself very familiar with the inner 
life of the Japanese. In 1896 he was ap- 


LAFCADIO HEARN 
pointed a lecturer on English literature in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, but he 
resigned this position in 1903. He is an 
honorary member of the Japan Society of 
London. His latest book of Japanese 
stories, “Kwaidan,” has just been pub- 
lished. 





A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


LESSON VIII. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Period VI. 


French. 


{ Madame de Stael. 
) Lamartine. 


IV. English. 


Period I. 
Bibliography. 


THE WARNER LIBRARY. 

ILLUSTRATED History OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse and Rich- 
ard Garnett. 


Anne Louise Germaine Necker, Baronne 
de Stael-Holstein, commonly called Mad- 
ame de Stael, was born at 
Paris, April 22, 1766. She 
was the daughter of Necker, 
Minister of Finance under 
Louis XVI, and even in her childhood she 
was the companion of such men as Buf- 
fon, Grimm and Gibbon. Particularly did 
she admire Jean Jacques Rosseau, and 
devoted her first serious essay to him. 
In 1786 she wedded the Swedish Ambas- 
sador to France, the Baron de Stael-Hol- 
stein, who died in 1802. Madame de 
Stael spent several years in Germany, and 
met both Schiller and Goethe. Napoleon 
never liked her, and caused her exile from 
1812-14, during which time she visited 


Madame 
de Stael 
766-1817 


Preparatory Period. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Stopford Brooke. 


Russia, Austria, Sweden and England. 
She died in Paris, July 14, 1817. 
In the WARNER LIBRARY we read: 


“It is chiefly the qualities of her character 
that make Madame de Stael’s writings now 
worth reading. Her character illuminates the 
whole mass. Many of her pages would be 
dull and empty to the reader of to-day if it 
were not that every sentence involuntarily but 
unrestrainedly reveals the writer. * * * * 
She was not precisely feminine, but she was 
essentially a woman; and her most admirable 
powers, her highest successes, her real import- 
ance to the world, lie in the fact that her 
thoughts passed from her brain through a 
woman’s heart. It must be confessed it did not 
always make them wiser thoughts; but it in- 
vested them with a sincerity and an ardor 
that give the force of fine passion to studies of 
politics, and in literature. For these studies in 
politics and in literature are at bottom studies 
in sociology.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Selections 


From the PRELIMINARY DiscoURSE TO 
gHE TREATISE ON LITERATURE. 


From THE WARNER LIBRARY. 

Man stands in need of support from the opin- 
jons of his fellow-beings; he dares not rely 
entirely on the preceptions of his conscience; 
he distrusts his own judgment if others do 
not agree with him, and such is the weakness 
of human nature, such is its dependence on 
society, that a man might almost repent of 
his good qualities as if they were bad quali- 
ties, did public opinion unite in blaming him 
for them; but he has recourse, in his uneasi- 
ness, to these books—the records of the best 
and noblest sentiments of all ages. If he loves 
liberty—if that name of republic, so full of 
power in fraternal souls, is connected in his 
mind with images of all virtues—his soul, cast 
down by contemporary events, will be uplifted 
by the perusal of some of the “Lives” of Plu- 
tarch, a letter from Brutus to Cicero, the 
thoughts of Cato of Utica in the language of 
Addison, the emotions reported or imagined 
by historians and poets. A lofty character be- 
comes content with itself if it finds itself in ac- 
cord with noble emotions, with the virtues 
which Imagination herself selects when por- 
traying a model for all time. What consola- 
tions are bestowed upon us by writers of high 
talents and lofty souls! The great men of the 
primal ages, if they were calumniated during 
their lives, had no resource save in them- 
selves. but for us the “Phaedo” of Socrates, the 
beautiful masterpieces of eloquence, sustain our 
souls in time of trial. Philosophers of all 
countries exhort us and encourage us, and the 
penetrating language of the moral nature, and 
of intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
seems to address itself personally to all those 
whom it consoles. 

How human it is; how useful it is, to attach 
great importance to literature to the art of 
thinking! 


Alphonse Marie Louis Lamartine was 
born at Macon, October 21, 1790, and was 
one of the most celebrated of 


French poets. He belonged 
to a transition period. The 
classical and romantic ages 
were past, the modern era was not yet 
arrived. Wherefore Lamartine employed 


Lamartine 
1190-1869 
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the old form of expression in which to en- 
case what was really a modern spirit. 
Lamartine’s life does not seem to have 
been one of many or extraordinary inci- 
dents. When twenty he was sent to 
foreign lands to complete his education, 
and much of this time was passed in 
Italy. He seems to have been politically 
active and won some reputation for ora- 
tory, while in 1848 he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He died at Paris, March 
1, 1869. Among his chief works were 
“The Death of Socrates,” “Jocelyn,” and 
several prose histories. 

One critic says of Lamartine: 

“He was not a poet, but poetry itself.” 

And Alcee Fortier in the WARNER 
LIBRARY continues: 

“There had not been in the French language 
for nearly two centuries such touching, such 
musical lines as those of the ‘Meditations.’ 
5» ae verse alone could be compared with 
them. 


Selections 
FAR FROM THE WORLD 


Translated by Katharine Hillard. 
Far from the faithless and the wicked world, 
Fly, O my soul! to some deep solitude; 
Fly, shaking from our feet the weary dust 
Of love, desire, hope and carking care 
Upon the threshold of these deserts wild, 
Beholds the rocks, the forests and the shores, 
Nature has molded with her mighty hands; 
The streams alone have hollowed out these 
paths; 
Their foam alone has touched the river banks 
Where never human foot has left a trace. 


There seek at last for peace within thyself; 

Thy dreams of happiness have been but brief! 
Drive them forever far from this retreat; 
Love nothing but the blue sky that loves thee, 
And of the sun alone ask happy days! 


To wounded hearts, nature is ever sweet, 
And solitude belongs to wretchedness, 
Already peace re-enters my sad heart; 
Already life takes up, without a jar, 

Its course suspended by the hand of grief! 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Preparatory Period, Part Il. 


2 as the Angles and Saxons _ over- 
came and expelled the original Celtic 
peoples of Britain, so about 840 the 
Danes invaded the island and engaged the 
Anglo-Saxons in a struggle that covered 
many years. Thence arose a barren period 


849-1066 


in the developing literature, for the Danes 
were not a people interested in learning, 
while the English had to devote themselves 
to a continuous defense against their ene- 
mies. 
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But in 849 there was born in Wantage 
a son to Ethelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, Alfred by name, who 
was destined to lay the most 
solid and enduring of the 
foundations of English litera- 


Alfred the 
Great 
849-901 


ture. 

Alfred ascended the throne in 871, the 
year in which his elder brother, Ethelred, 
died. The two had won victory after vic- 
tory over the Danes, and some years after 
he came into his birthright Alfred suc- 
ceeded in making a treaty with the Danes 
by which he became king of all England 
south of the Thames. 

Then at once he began to reorganize his 
kingdom, and after he had strengthened 
the coast defenses, rebuilded London, ar- 
ranged for a standing army and made new, 
wise laws, he turned his attention to the 
establishment of monasteries and colleges. 
In this way was the seat of learning in 
Britain removed from the north to the 
south of England. 

Alfred’s great value to literature lies 
in this; he placed side by side with the 
old Anglo-Saxon poetry, Caedmon’s “Crea- 
tion,’ Cynewulf’s “Nativity and Life of 
Christ” and the unwritten ballads, his four 
great translations from the Latin, which 
he made in Anglo-Saxon prose and amply 
edited. They were “Consolations of Phil- 
osophy,” by Boethuis, a work of moral 
philosophy; “The History of Orosius,” 
which provided his people with a universal 
history; Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History,” 
and a religious handbook, Pope Gregory’s 
“Pastoral Rule.” He also established the 
“English Chronicle,” a monumental work, 
upon which too great a valuation cannot be 
placed. 


KING ALFRED ON KING-CRAFT 


Comment in His Translation of Boethuis’s 
“Consolations of Philosophy.” 


From the WARNER LIBRARY. 


The Maid then answered and thus said: O, 
Reason, indeed thou knowest that covetous- 
mess and the greatness of this earthly power 
never well pleased me, nor did I altogether 
very much yearn after this earthly authority. 
But nevertheless I was desirous of materials 
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for the work which I was commanded to per- 
form, that was, that I might honorably and 
fitly guide and exercise the power that was 
committed to me. Moreover, thou knowest 
that no man can show any skill nor exercise 
or control any power, without the tools and 
materials. There are of every craft the ma- 
terials without which man cannot exercise the 
craft. These, then, are a king’s materials and 
his tools to reign with—that he have his land 
well peopled; he must have prayer, men and 
soldiers and workmen. Thou knowest that 
without these no king can show his craft. This 
is also his materials which he must have: Pro- 
visions for the three classes. ‘This is, then, 
their provision: Land to inhabit, and gifts 
and weapons, and meat, and ale and clothes, 
and whatsoever is necessary. He cannot with- 
out these preserve the tools nor without the 
tools accomplish any of those things which he 
is commanded to perform. Therefore, I was 
desirous of materials wherewith to exercise the 
power, that my talents and power should not 
be forgotten and concealed. For every craft 
and every power soon becomes old, and is 
passed over in silence, if it be without wisdom, 
for no man can accomplish any craft without 
wisdom, because whatsoever is done through 
folly no one can ever reckon for craft. This 
is now especially to be said: That I wished 
to live honorably whilst I lived, and after my 
life to leave to the men who were after me, my 
memory in good works. 


From THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
Selection from the entry for the year 87. 
Translated by Robert Sharp. 


Then Alfred, the King, ordered long ships 
built to oppose the warships of the enemy. 
They were very nearly twice as long as the 
others; some had sixty oars, some more. They 
were both swifter and steadier and also higher 
than the others; they were shaped neither on 
the Frisian model nor on the Danish, but as it 
seemed to King Alfred that they would be most 
useful. 

Then at a certain time in that year came 
six hostile ships to Wight and did much dam- 
age, both in Devon and elsewhere on the 
seaboard. 

Then the king ordered that nine of the new 
ships should proceed thither. And his ships 
blockaded the mouth of the passage on the 
outer sea against the enemy. Then the Danes 
came out with three ships against the King’s 
ships; but three of the Danish ships lay above 
the mouth, high and dry aground and the men 
were gone off upon the shore. Then the King’s 
men took two of the three ships outside, at 
the mouth, and slew the crew, but one ship 
escaped. On this one all the men were slain 
except five, these escaped because the King’s 
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ship got aground. They were aground, more- 
over, very inconveniently, since three were sit- 
uated upon the same side of the channel with 
the three stranded Danish ships and all the 
others were upon the other side, so that there 
could be no communication between the two 
divisions. But when the water had ebbed many 
furlongs from the ships, then went the Danes 
from their three ships that had been left dry 
upon the same side by the ebbing of the tide 
and they fought together there. Then were 
slain Lucumon, the King’s Reeve; Wulfheard, 
the Frisian, and Able, the Frisian, and A&thel- 
here, the Frisian, and Athelferth, the King’s 
companion, and of all the men, Frisians and 
English, sixty-two; and of the Danes, one 
hundred and twenty. 

But the flood came to the Danish ships be- 
fore the Christians could shove theirs out, and 
for that reason the Danes rode off. They 
were, nevertheless, so grievously wounded that 
they could not row around the land of the 
West Saxons, and the sea cast up there two 
of the ships upon the shore. And the men 
from them were led to Winchester to the 
King, and he commanded them to be hanged 
there. But the men who were in the remain- 
ing ship came to East Anglia, sorely wounded. 


The impulse which Alfred gave to liter- 
ature died down in a short time, but under 
King Eadgar the Peaceful, who reigned 
from 958 to 975, it was revived again. 
During this time A®thelwald, Bishop of 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON VIII. 
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Winchester and Archbishop Dunstan 
made it their business to keep up the Eng- 
‘lish schools and to have Latin works trans- 
lated into English, From Aithelwald’s 
school there issued one notable scholar 
and abbot, Alfric. He translated the Bible 
in larger portion than it had ever been 
translated before, including the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Judges and part of Job. 
Among his other works are some of the 
best specimens which we have of the “sim- 
ple literary English” of the early eleventh 
century. We owe to him the “Homilies,” 
his “Lives of the Saints” is an example 
of classic prose, while his “Colloquy” is 
really the first English-Latin dictionary. 
But this literary revival was rudely 
broken by the invasions of the Northmen. 
Wulfstan, Archbishop of York (1002- 
23) gives in his “Address to the English” a 
“terrible picture,” as Dr. Brooke puts it, 
“of the demoralization caused by the in- 
roads of the Danes.” From 1013 to 1042 
there was no new literature. Then, just 


as it began to take on new life and vigor, 
William the Conquerer came over with 
his Normans, and the period of the Con- 
quest must pass over before any further 
progress is made in the literary develop- 
ment. 














I. GREECE (Continued) 









Reference 


ANCIENT HIsTorRY. 








I. Darius Against Greece. 


The Ionian subjects of Darius had rebelled 
and in their rebellion had been aided by the 
Athenians. Wherefore Darius sent out an 
armament under Mardonius to punish Athens 
and Eretria, but the expedition was overtaken 
and the army cut to pieces in Thrace. 

Then Darius gave orders for the equipping 
of another and stronger armament and sent 
out heralds to demand the submission of the 
Grecian States. Some of the smaller States 


GRAZCO-PERSIAN WARS 


Myers and Allen, 1899 





gave the required tokens, but Athens and 
Sparta replied with defiance. In 490, B. C., 
therefore, 120,000 men had been mustered for 
an expedition into Greece under the command | 
of Artaphernes and Datis and a fleet of six 
hundred ships bore the army from Asia Minor 
over the Ajgean towards the Grecian shores. 
After gaining the submission of the most im- 
portant of the Cyclades and capturing Eretria 
on the island of Euboea, the Persians landed 
at Marathon, a one day’s journey from Athens. 
Here they drew up their army and waited. 
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2. The Battle of Marathon. 


The Athenians made ready and sent to Spar- 
ta for aid. But the Spartans delayed because 
of certain superstitions and did not arrive till 
the great battle was over. The Plataeans, 
however, came at once, the Athenians and 
their allies numbering about ten thousand in 
all, and under the command of Miltiades, drew 
up in battle array at the foot of the hills of 
Pentelicus. The Persians filled the level plain 
in front. The Greeks charged and swept over 
the plain, pushing the Persians back to the 
shore till they were forced to take to their 
ships and that only after great slaughter. 
They attempted, however, to take Athens, but 
warned in time, Miltiades was ready and the 
Persians withdrew quietly. 


3. Results of the Battle of Marathon. 


The Battle of Marathon is regarded as one 
of the decisive battles of the world. By vir- 
tue of the Greek victory Hellenic civiliza- 
tion was spared for maturity, not only for 
itself, but for the world. It was the East with 
its despotism or the West with its freedom, 
and the West won. It destroyed completely 
the prestige of Persian arms. It brought the 
Hellenic peoples to authority and revealed 
them to themselves. 


4. The Fall of Miltiades. 


Miltiades was naturally the hero of the day. 
Taking advantage of this fact he obtained of 
the Athenians a fleet to use for purposes 
known only to himself. These purposes turned 
out to be the avenging of private wrongs. His 
plan failed, he was wounded and brought back 
to Athens for trial. He escaped being sen- 
tenced to death, but soon after died of his 
wound. 


5. Athens Prepares for the Persians. 


Themistocles, a prominent Athenian states- 
man, persuded the Athenians to build up a 
naval force in anticipation of further trouble 
from the Persians. So Athens got together 
a large fleet and soon had a splendid harbor 
at Piraeus. 


6. Xerxes Against Greece. 


As soon as Darius heard of the defeat of his 
forces he made gigantic preparations for a 
revenge. In the midst of his labors he died 
and Xerxes came to the throne. 

Though at first disinclined, Xerxes was final- 
ly urged to complete his father’s plans. The 
Hellespont was bridged with boats and all 
Asia was called upon to contribute to the vast 


armament. 
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7. Disunion of the Greeks. 





Rumors of Xerxes’s designs made their way 
to Greece and it became necessary to prepare 
for the danger. So a council of the Greek 
cities was called at Corinth in 481, B. C. But 
feuds and dissensions arose and the result was 
that only a few of the cities leagued together. 
These few, however, determined upon a stub- 
born resistance and a band of Spartans was 
stationed at the pass of Thermopylae. 


8. The Passage of the Hellespont. 


With all magnificence the Persian expedi- 
tion set out. Herodotus has described the 
splendors of the equipage, the vast numbers 
of the host. 


g. The Battle of Thermopylae (480, B. C.). 


Leading from Thessaly into Greece is a 
narrow pass, pressed on one side by the sea; 
on the other by high mountains, while at the 
foot of the cliffs there are hot springs. 

This pass was held by Leonidas, King of 
Sparta, with three hundred Spartan soldiers 
and about six thousand allies. As the Greeks 
were about to celebrate the Olympian games, 
these men were left unsupported to hold the 
Persians in check. 

A tempest destroyed over four hundred of 
the Persian ships and Xerxes was compelled 
to attempt to take the pass. He first de- 
manded surrender, then this being refused, he 
tried to storm the narrow pass. Each attack 
availed nothing. Finally an act of treachery 
opened a by-way to the Persians and they 
came over the mountains in the rear of 
Leonidas. The Spartans stood and fell toa 
man, seven hundred Thespian allies with them. 


10. The Battle of Artemisium. 


In the meantime the Greek fleet at Artemis- 
ium tried to prevent the Persian naval forces 
from entering the strait between the island of 
Euboea and the mainland. They held out until 
the news came from Thermopylae, when they 
withdrew and the whole armament anchored 
in the Gulf of Salamis. 


11. The Burning of Athens. 


Athens was now open to the invaders, and 
after much counselling it was decided to aban- 
don the towns of Attica and the Capital, and 
all took refuge on the ships or fled to other 
places of safety. Then the Persian horde 
burned and ravaged, and Athens fell. 


12. The Naval Battle of Salamis. 


By a strategy of Themistocles Xerxes was 
inveigled into an attack on the Greek fleet 
The Persian forces were completely routed 
and two hundred ships destroyed. 
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Then Xerxes lost faith in the expedition 
and leaving Mardonius with three hundred 
thousand men to retrieve the disaster at Sal- 
amis, and conquer the rest of Greece, he set 
out for home. 


13. The Battles of Plataea and Mycale (479, 
= ©.). 


The next year the Persian fleet and army 
thus left behind were completely destroyed on 
the same day. 
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The army fell at Plataea, near Thetes, and 
the fleet was crushed at Mycale on the Ionian 
coast. 


14. Results of the Graeco-Persian Wars. 

(a) Europe saved from Eastern despotism 
and slavery. 

(b) Hellenic civilization given new impulse. 


(c) Athens acknowledged head by all but 
Sparta. 


ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON VIII. 


Phylum Echinodermata (Spiny Skin). 


Star fish, sea urchins, brittle stars, sand dol- 
lars, sea cucumbers, feather stars, stone lilies. 


Characteristics 


Radial, parts usually arranged in fives. 


Calcareous exoskeleton in form of plates 
which fit together; sometimes it is in the 
form of scattered spicules. 


Have digestive system. 
Water—Vascular system. 
Blood—Vascular system. 
Nervous system. 


Class Asteroidia 


Example: Starfish. 
Two surfaces: 
Dorsal—Aboral, upper. 
Ventral—Oral, lower. 
Shape—Star-like. : 
Five arms or rays proceed from central disc. 
Arms broad at base; narrow to point at tip. 


Upper surface or dorsal—Dark, convex. 
Calcareous matter arranged in spines irregu- 
larly placed over the surface. Between spines 
are dermal pores. 


Two openings—anus, mouth. 
Anus on dorsal surface in centre of disc. 


Lower surface or ventral—Light, flat, called 
oral. Mouth in centre. Arms contain grooves 
tunning from mouth to tip. On either side 
double rows of soft, tubular feet. Spines out- 
side these feet. There is an eyespot on end 
of each ray. 


Tentacle in front of eyespot for smelling. 
Feet are tactile. 


Digestive system: 


I. Mouth. 
2. Short oesophagus. 


3. Large cardiac five-lobed; can be everted 
through mouth. 


4. Small pyloric five lobes to pyloric calca 
(pancreatic in function). 


5. Anus. 


Water vascular system: 


1. Madreporic plate—calcareous and porus: 
Between bases of two rays. 


2. Stone canal. 

3. Circumoral ring. 

5. Ambulacral feet. Five polian 
reservoirs, nine pairs lymph glands. 

4. Ambulacral vesicles. 

5. Ambulacral feet. 

The water enters the madreporic plate at 
base, passes to stone canal through polian 
vesicles, the ¢ircumoral ring to the five radial 
vessels, then into the ambulacral vesicles, 
then into the ambulacral feet. 


vesicle 


Circulatory system: 


Coelamic system. In body cavity is coelamic 
fluid, composed of sea water, corpuscles and 
pigment. Silia create motion. 


Respiratory system: 


Dermal branchial—hollow portions of the 
skeleton, which contract at touch. Ambulacral 
feet also respiratory. 


Nervous system: 


Most ventral of systems. Circumoral nerve 
ring around mouth, from this radial nerves, 
which pass along base of ambulacral groove. 
Nerve fibres go to all parts of body. 


Muscular system: 


In arms, connected with blood vascular and 
digestive systems. 
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Reproductive system: 
Sexes separate. Five pairs ovaries, inter- 
radial. 


Position of systems: 
Most dorsal. 


Digestive. 
Water vascular. 
Circulatory. 
Nervous. 
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Class Echinus 


Example, sea urchin. 


Spherical, heart-shaped or disc; skeleton is 
immovable, enclosed in animal, spines are long 
and movable; used in locomotion. 


* Have masticatory organ. 


Move by spines and ambulacral feet. 


BOTANY. 


LESSON VIII. 


Reference. 


Outlines of Botany. R. C. Leavitt. 


Morphology of Flowers. 


The flower is destined to produce seed, the 
seed to develop into new plant. 


"Ovules—beginnings of seeds are found in 
cavity called ovary. 


Ovary is at base of pistil. Pistils have three 


parts: 
Stigma. 
Style. 
Ovary (see lesson II). 


The portion of the ovary to which ovules 
are attached is the placenta. 


The stigma is granular and often sticky. 


This is so designed in order to catch the 
pollen grains which come from the stamens. 

The pollen consists of grains which under 
the microscope are spherical or nearly so. 
Each one consists of a minute particle of jelly- 
like substance, surrounded by a tough, elastic 
wall. This body is capable of growth. 

The stamen is the pollen bearing organ. It 
has a stalk, the filament and the anther borne 
on the top. of the filament and containing pol- 
len in pollen sacs. 

The pollen sacs commonly open by a slit 
along the groove running down each side of 
the anther. 

The number of stamens differs in various 
flower families as does the number of pistils. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Literature 


Boethius (b6-éth’yts) 


Lamartine (Jim’ir-tén) 


Stael. Holstein (stal-hdl’stin) 


History 


Artaphernes (art’4-fér’néz) 
Artemisium (iirt’é-mé’sé-um) 
Dartus (di-ri‘tis) 

Eretria (é rét’ré-ii) 


Hellespont (hél/lés-pont) 
Leonidas (16-611 dis) 
Mardontius (mir d6n’é iis) 


Miltiades (miI-ti’/é déz) 
Pir.seus (pi-ré’tis) 
Thermopylae (thér-m6p-!-lé) 
Zerxes (zérk’séz) 


Biology 


ambulacral (Am/bi-lic’riil) 


coelamic (cé-la’mic) 


echinodermata (é-kin’6-dér-mii'li) 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
By Francis Miles Finch. 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the one, the Blue, : 
Under the other, the Gray. 


Those in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth, 
The cooling drip of the rain. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 


Nor the winding river be red; 


They banish our anger forever, 


When they laurel the graves of our dead. 


Under the sod and the dew, 


Waiting the judgment day— 


Love and tears for the Blue, 


Tears and love for the Gray. 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 


By Abram J. Ryan (Father Ryan). 


Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 

And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it; 

And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it—let it rest! 


Take that Banner down! ’tis tattered; 

Broken in its staff and shattered; 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! it’s hard for us to fold it; 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 

Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that Banner! furl it sadly! 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave; 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever 

O’er their freedom or their grave! 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that Banner—it is trailing; 
While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it! 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it! 
Weep for those who fell before it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 
But, oh! wildly they deplore 

Now who furl and fold it so. 
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Furl that Banner! True, ’tis gory, 

Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops among the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never , 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are dead! 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


“O, mother! what do they mean by blue? 
And what do they mean by gray?” 

Was heard from the lips of a little child 
As she bounded in from play. 

The mother’s eyes filled up with tears! 
She turned to her darling fair, 

And smoothed away from the sunny brow 
Its treasures of golden hair. 


“Why, mother’s eyes are blue, my sweet, 
And grandpa’s hair is gray; 

And the love we bear our darling child 
Grows stronger every day.” 

“But what did they mean?” persisted the child! 
“For I saw two cripples to-day; 

And one of them said he fought for the blue; 
The other, he fought for the gray. 
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“Now, he of the blue had lost a leg; 
The other had but one arm; 
And both seemed worn and weary and sad; 
Yet their greeting was kind and warm. 
They told of battles in days gone by, 
Till it made my young blood thrill; 
The leg was lost in the Wilderness fight; 
And the arm, on Malvern Hill. 


“They sat on the stone by the farm-yard gate, 
And talked for an hour or more, 

Till their eyes grew bright, and their hearts 

seemed warm, 

With fighting their battles o’er. 

And parting at last with a friendly grasp, 
In a kindly, brotherly way, 

Each called on God to speed the time, 
Uniting the blue and the gray.” 


Then the mother thought of other days— 
Two stalwart boys from her riven; 

How they knelt at her side, and, lisping, pray- 

ed— 

“Our Father which art in heaven;” 

How one wore the gray, and the other the blue; 
How they passed away from sight, 

And had gone to the land where gray and blue 
Are merged in colors of light. 


And she answered her darling with golden hair, 
While her heart was sadly wrung 

With the thoughts awakened in that sad hour 
By her innocent, prattling tongue— 

“The blue and the gray are the colors of God; 
They are seen in the sky at even; 

And many a noble, gallant soul 
Has found them passports to heaven.” 


MAGAZINES 


The May ATLANTIC contains the first 
installment of “Letters of John Ruskin,” 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Among 
other important articles are “A Half Hour 
with Our Prejudices,” by S. M. Crothers ; 
“The Humors of Advertising,” by Rollin 
Lynde Hartt, and “Diplomatic Intrigues 
for the Mississippi Valley,” by Frederick 
J. Turner. 


The second of Professor J. B. Moore’s 
papers on the history of our diplomacy ap- 
pears in Harper’s for May, under the 
title, “Our System of Neutrality.” It 
deals with the development of our system 
of neutrality from Revolutionary times 
down to the present day. There are eight 
short stories, pictures in color, and a wood 
engraving by Henry Wolf. 


“The Soldiers of the Fort,” by Nelson 
Lloyd,” is a new serial which begins in the 
May ScrIBNER’s. The scenes are laid in 
the Pennsylvania hills. Captain Mahan’s 
historical work continues the progress of 
the war, with accounts of the exploits of 
Warren, Rodgers, Decatur and Captain 
Jones; Albert Bigelow Paine writes of 
“The Eagles of the Harbor,” and there are 
short stories by Elizabeth Jordan and 
Frances R. Sterrett. 


The complete novel in L1ipprncor?’s for 
May is by Frederic Reddale, entitled “Figs 
from Thistles.” Another of Maud Howe's 
Italian papers appear, called “Some Ro 
man Contrasts;”’ Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 
the naturalist, tells seasonably ““What Man 
Is to Bird,” and the poetry is up to the 
usual high standard. 
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The April-June Forum opens with an 
exposition by H. Litchfield West of the 
present outlook in “American politics,” 
with particular reference to the Presiden- 
tial nominations. A. Maurice Low’s re- 
view of “Foreign Affairs” is devoted 
mainly to a history of the diplomatic action 
preceding the Russo-Japanese War. The 
article on “Finances,” by Alexander D. 
Noyes, analyzes the effect of war upon 
financial values, and explains the causes of 
the demoralization of the cotton and wheat 
markets. The feature of recent “Litera- 
ture” discussed in Herbert W. Horwill’s 
article is the growing demand for books 
of popular criticism. A comparison of 
“Music in America and Abroad,” by Jos- 
eph Sohn, includes a protest, effectively 
supported by illustrations against the spirit 
of commercialism in art. Articles on “The 
Educational Outlook” and “Educational 
Research” are contributed by Ossian H. 
Lang and Dr. J. M. Rice, respectively, the 
former dealing mainly with the organiza- 
tion and management of urban schools, 
and the latter with the need of a new basis 
in supervision. 


Under the title “Death and the Drum- 
ming Wheels” Francis Lynde will con- 
tribute to the READER a series of articles 
on the subject of the loss of life by railway 
accidents. The first of these appears in 
the May number. Israel Zangwill’s essays 
are continued, there are new chapters of 
Harold MacGrath’s serial, and short stor- 
ies by F. S. Isham, Kenneth Brown, EI- 
liot Flower and others. 


The Century for May contains the por- 
trait of Theodore Roosevelt as frontis- 
piece. ‘Unhappy Korea” is a sketch of 
personal travel by Rev. Arthur Judson 
Brown, D. D.; Abraham Bogardus writes 
in an interesting manner on “The Charm- 
ing Daguerreotype;’ Mrs. Goodwin’s 
serial, “Four Roads to Paradise,” comes 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; and the fiction 
is delightful and varied. 


The LapiEs’ Wortp for May contains 
four short stories by Elizabeth Robbins, 
Harriet A. Cheever, Harriet W. Durbin 
and Carroll Watson Rankin. “New and 


Artistic Needlework” shows new things 
in lace effects ; and the cover design is by 
Clarice M. Burd. 


The frontispiece of the May number of 
the PRINTING ART is a photogravure print, 
from a series now being published by a 
Boston firm. ‘There is also a form of illus- 
tration exhibiting the varied effects possi- 
ble in half-tone engravings in two print- 
ings, the subjects including a variety of 
book and catalogue illustrations, showing 
a great diversity of effect. There are also 
important typographic displays of com- 
mercial work. 


In his interesting and able article in the 
May METROPOLITAN Major Webb takes 
up the widely discussed question of Rus- 
sia’s attitude at the present moment toward 
America. Some of the authors and artists 
to be noted are Maurice Maeterlinck, T. 
Jenkins Haines, Charles Battell Loomis 
and Maurice Hewlett. 


McCuwvre’s for May contains the first 
chapters of a new serial by George Mad- 
den Martin, author of “Emmy Lou; Her 
Book and Heart,” entitled “The House of 
Fulfilment.” Joseph M. Rogers writes an 
interesting article on “How Hayes Became 
President ;’ Thomas Nelson Page con- 
tributes the third paper on the “Southern 
Negro Problem,” and there are several 
good short stories. 


Among the table of contents of the 
House Berautirut for May are to be 
found a description of a re-made house in 
a small town; an article in the “Practical 
Craft” series on bookbinding ; departments 
conducted by Oliver Coleman, Marion Tal- 
bot, Ellen M. Henrotin and Clarence M. 
Weed; questions and answers and many 
other features. 


Hudson Maxim writes on “The Won- 
ders of Modern Warfare” in the May 
number of the Woman’s Home Com- 
PANION. This is thoroughly up to date in 
text and illustration. ‘There is an interest- 
ing article entitled “At Home with Ad- 
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miral and Mrs. Dewey,” and “The Help- 
One-Another Club” is devoted entirely to 
articles on “New Uses for Common 
Things.” 


The Rep Book begins its second year 
with the May number. There are seven- 
teen photographic art studies ; the leading 
story is entitled “The Flying Dutchman,” 
contributed by Max Adeler; Julia Truitt 
Bishop contributes a love story, “Art in 
Arcadia,” and “A Chapter in Revelations” 
is a sketch of the events that transpired in 
a village school. 


PreARsOoN’s for May contains an article 
by Henry George, entitled “The Ship 
Building Trust Scandal.” Thomas Nash 
tells the story of the famous Heenan-Say- 
ers fight; and the other papers are illus- 
trated and entertaining to all. 


“The Roughest Riders in the World,” 
illustrated by a series of instantaneous 
photographs, is one of the special features 
of the May number of Lesie’s. This 
is also the annual open air number, and 
contains some good stories and pictures. 


The complete novel in the current 
ArGosy is written by F. K. Scribner, and 
relates the strange experiences that befel 
an American on the borderland of Spain. 
There are the first chapters of a new serial 
by W. Bert Foster, and the usual number 
of good short stories. 


The first article in St. NICHOLAS car- 
ries out the May spirit, being an interest- 
ing account, by Helen Dawes Brown, of 
“Magdalen Tower and May Morning.” 
“The Coming and the Going of Pete,” by 
the late Noah Brooks, is a dog story that 
will interest the boys. Then S. D. V. 
Burr tells about “The Building of 
the ‘Black MHawk,’” giving minute 
measurements and instructions for those 
lads who want to build a canoe, and 
reproducing photographs of the “Black 
Hawk” at different stages of construction. 
B. L. Farjeon’s “A Comedy in Wax” goes 
on jollily, and the May issue begins a 
new serial by Gabrielle E. Jackson, ex- 
plained in the welcome title, “What An- 
other Summer Brought to Denise and Ned 


NEWS 


Toodles.” Last, but by no means least, 
come the departments, “Nature and Sci- 
ence for Young Folks,” the St. Nicholas 
League, Books and Reading, the Letter 
Box, the Riddle Box and the Stamp Page. 


An article of timely interest is published 
in the CosMOPOLITAN for May, under the 
title, “The Making of a British Tar,” by 

3roughton Brandenburg. Hjalmar Hjorth 

Boyesen, 2d writes in an interesting man- 
ner on “The Most Athletic Nation in the 
World;” “Intellectual Germany of To- 
day” is the subject of Wolf von Schier- 
brand’s paper; there are new chapters of 
H. G. Wells’s serial, and several short 
stories. 


The frontispiece of the April number of 
the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is a repro- 
duction of a picture by James McNeill 
Whistler, entitled “The Blue Girl,” repro- 
duced in this number in colored lithog- 
raphy by Thomas R. Way. The article of 
special interest to American readers is 
Charles H. Caffin’s illustrated critique on 
the exhibition of the Society of Western 
Artists, now on view at Cincinnati, and 
en route for various of the Eastern cities. 
Cambridge Colleges, drawn by Vernon 
Howe Bailey, form a very attractive fea- 
ture of this issue. Henri Frantz, in his 
article on “Modern French Pastellists,” 
has taken for his subject on this occasion 
Jules Gustave Besson, one of the most 
excellent colorists of his day, and specially 
noted as the painter of the working peo- 
ple of Paris, the fisher folk of Brittany and 
the peasants of Italy, the subjects of his 
pictures being chiefly scenes and charac- 
ters from real life, rather than the repre- 
sentation of dreams and legends adopted 
by so many of his contemporaries. There 
is the usual “Studio Talk” from the var- 
ious art centres. 


Among the practical suggestions in the 
May HovusEKEEPER are “Dainties for 
Early Summer,” described by Elizabeth 
W. Morrison ; “What the Mother Should 
Know,” written by a family doctor; and 
“Home Training of Boys,” by Rose Wood- 
Allen Chapman. 


Among the writers in AINsLEE’s for 
May are Sara G. Bradley, Gertrude Lynch, 
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Josephine Dixon and Cosma Hamilton. 
The leading novelette, “Debonnaire,” is 
contributed by William Farquhar Payson, 
and there are several poems. 


The first article in current Success is 
from the pen of Vance Thompson, who 
writes the first of a series of articles on 
“Noted Diplomatic Mysteries;’ Frank 
Fayant’s paper on “The Limitless Power 
of a New World Industry” sets forth the 
claims of the automobile as a factor for 
better hygienic conditions and as a builder 
of good roads; and the other papers are 
up to the usual high standard. 


“Veronica’s Lovers,” by G. B. Burgin, 
is the opening novelette in the SMART 
Set for May. Other contributors are 
Zona Gale, Arthur Stringer, Nora Alex- 
ander, Elizabeth Duer and Bertha Runkle. 


Among the illustrated articles in cur- 
rent MuNsEy’s are “The Personality of 
Theodore Roosevelt,” by Day Allen Wil- 
ley; “A Secret chapter of Russian His- 
tory,” by Frederick. Wycollar; and “A 
New Senator from Ohio,” by Francis B. 
Gesner. Some of the writers contrib- 
uting short stories are George Owen, 
Grace McElroy Ives and Charles M. Wil- 
liams. 


MastTeERS IN ArT for April takes up 
Lotto and contains ten very interesting 
plates (half-tone), reproductions of some 
of the most important of the great Vene- 
tian’s works. The biographical matter is 
complete, and the picture descriptions illu- 
nunative. 


MAsTERs IN Music for April is devoted 
to biographical and critical studies of 
Henry Purchell. The selections number 
ten and include four pieces for the harpsi- 
chord. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. PHILADELPHIA. Miscellaneous. 


Fiction 


“The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine 
Daskam. 

“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“Sir Mortimer,” by Mary Johnston. 

“The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” 

“My Friend Prospero,” by Henry Harland. 

“Tillie,” by Helen R. Martin. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Viking’s Skull,” by John R. Carling. 

“The Jewel of the Seven Stars,” by Bram 
Stoker. 

Miscellaneous 


“By the Fireside,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Letters From a Chinese Official.” 

“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. . 


AT WANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK. 
Fiction. 


“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“My Friend Prospero,” by Henry Harland. 

“The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen,” by 
the author of “Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” 

“Sir Mortimer,” by Mary Johnston. 


“Bridge,” by J. B. Elwell. 

“Letters From a Chinese Official.” 

“Parsifal,” by Oliver Huckel. 

“Roosevelt the Man,” by Francis E. Leupp. 

“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 

“The Heart of Japan,” by C. Brownell. 


AT LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY’S, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Fiction. 

“My Friend Prospero,” by Henry Harland. 

“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“The Duke Decides,” by Headen Hill. 

“The Prince of Sinners,” by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 

“The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen,” by 
the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Miscellaneous. 

“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 

“Food and Cookery for Sick and Conva- 
lescent,” by Fannie M. Farmer. 

“Letters from a Chinese Official.” 

“The Modern Bank,” by Amos K. Fiske. 

“A Handbook of Modern Japan,” by Ernest 
W. Clements. 

“Japanese Physical Training,” by H. Irving 
Hancock. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Can any one inform me as to who was 
the author of the following verses? They 
were found by me in an old almanac, of 
which the title page and much of the in- 
dex have been destroyed. They bear no 
credit whatsoever.—W. L. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


I’ve wandered to the village, Tom; I’ve sat 
beneath the tree, 

Upon the school house playground, that shel- 
tered you and me; 

But none were left to greet me, Tom, and few 
were left to know, 

Who played with us upon the green, some 
twenty years ago. 


The grass is just as green, Tom; barefooted 
boys at play 

Were sporting, just as we did then, with spirits 
just as gay. 

But the “master” sleeps upon the hill, which 
coated o’er with snow, 

Afforded'us a sliding place, some twenty years 
ago. 


The old school house is altered now, the 
benches are replaced 

By new ones, very like the same our penknives 
once defaced; 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, the 
bell swings to and fro 

Its music’s just the same, dear Tom, as ’twas 
twenty years ago. 


The boys were playing some old game, beneath 
that same old tree; 

I have forgot the name just now—you’ve play- 
ed the same with me, 

On the same spot, ’twas played with knives, by 
throwing so and so; 

The loser had a task to do—there, twenty years 
ago. 


Miss B. L.—lIn reply to your request 
for something about Henry Seton Merri- 
man we give the following, for which we 
are indebted to the publishers of “Bar- 
lasch of the Guard”: 


Henry Seton Merriman, or to give him his 
proper name, Hugh Scott, who died in Lon- 
don on November 19, 1903, was probably the 
least known of any writer in England. 

He was not so much opposed to personal ad- 
vertisement as indifferent about it, but so far 
did he carry this indifference that it was im- 


possible to meet him in any literary circle; in 
fact, you might go to every such gathering for 
a year in London and never find him. He did 
not think much of “fame” and was always in- 
tensely amused by the anonymous letters he 
received in which he was designated as “great.” 
He was very much of a philosopher and took 
the pleasure and disappointments of life in the 
self-same spirit. He was always light-hearted 
and took the world and its opinions lightly, for 
he did not care in the least whether his “fame” 
was for twenty or for two thousand years. 

Part of Hugh Scott’s childhood was passed 
in England, the other part in Europe. He was 
a member of the most devoted family group. 
There were two sisters and a brother, and the 
father and mother lived for nothing but the 
happiness and welfare of their children. While 
a child Hugh Scott was very delicate, physi- 
cally, so he could never undergo the routine 
of a public school education. His feeble con- 
stitution was made the excuse for sea voyages, 
in which he gained much health, and also ac- 
cumulated a fund of materials which he later 
wove into a number of charming romances. 
After his return from these first sea trips he 
was entered at Lloyd’s Shipping Agency, but 
ill-health prevented him from remaining in 
business, so he went again to sea and later 
spent several winters on the continent, during 
which he wrote his first book. 

Scott’s father was a man well known in the 
writing world of London, for he was a direc- 
tor of “The Graphic” and it was probably from 
him more than from anyone else that the son 
wished to keep the secret of his writing. His 
first novels, “From One Generation to An- 
other” (1891), “The Slave of the Lamp” (1892), 
“With Edged Tools” (1894) “The Grey Lady” 
(1895), were all published anonymously. After 
the death of his father he acknowledged the 
authorship, threw up all pretense of working 
at Lloyd’s and gave himself wholly to writing. 
After that until his death he produced on an 
average a book each year. 

Hugh Scott was married, and had lately built 
himself a house in Suffolk, where he said he 
was going to settle down to a respectable old 
age. But death permitted it not. 

In appearance Hugh Scott was said to have 
resembled Robert Louis Stevenson. He was 
tall and long-limbed, had twinkling eyes and a 
boyishness of manner, which always made him 
appearsyoung. He was careless about clothes, 
lazy as regarded movement. Like Stevenson 
there was the same sharpness of feature and 
brilliance of eye that suggest delicacy; there 
was the same humorous curve of the mouth, 
and in rare moments of self-abandon the same 
tragic look of doom. Among his most intimate 
friends was Stanley Weyman with whom he 
often took long bicycling trips through France 
and Belgium and other parts of the Continent. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMIN- 
ISCENCES 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. By Mrs. James T. 
Fields. With frontispiece. Contemporary 
Men of Letter Series. 209 pp. 18mo. 

Mrs. Fields is the wife of Warner’s first pub- 
lisher. She had a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Warner, and is thus able better than 
anyone else to write of him, not only as an 
author and journalist, but as a man, a citizen 
and friend. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus: His Lire, His 
Work, His Remains. By John Boyd 
Thatcher. Illustrated. Quarto. 

The third volume of Mr. Thatcher’s great 
work takes up the personal appearance of Co- 
lumbus, in its various types suggested by dif- 
ferent portraits, his monuments and his hand- 
writing, in repeated fac simile examples. His 
burial and the examination of his remains 
which has taken place more than once, closes 
this description. His descendants are de- 
scribed with an elaborate pedigree and the 
book closes with a full index. 


Lire oF FREDERIC WILLIAM FARRAR, THE. 
By his son, Reginald Farrar. Illustrated. 
351 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

Dean Farrar was perhaps the most conspic- 
uous pulpit figure of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, having been Chaplain to the Queen, 
among other high offices. His career brought 
him in touch with many of the leading men of 
his time, while his lectures and books made 
his name known all over the world. 

The present authorized biography by his son 
profits by all the wealth of interesting material 
which his life affords, and both from subject 
and treatment takes high place among read- 
able and valuable life stories. 


Memorrs oF ANNA MARIA WILHELMINA 
PICKERING. Edited by her son, Spencer 
Pickering, together with extracts from the 
journals of her father, John Spencer Stan- 
hope. Illustrated. 568 pp. 8vo. 

The author (1824-1901) married Percival An- 
dree Pickering, Q. C., who died in 1876, was 
herself the daughter of T. W. Coke, descend- 
ant of Sir Edward, who afterwards became 
Earl of Leicester, while her niece was married 
to the father of Lord Rosebery. Her life 
brought her in intimate contact with the Eng- 
lish upper class in the first half of the nine- 
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teenth century and these memoirs are full of 
anecdotes and characters, in which the more 
important figures of the day appear. The 
close of the volume is occupied with extracts 
from the memoirs of John Spencer Stanhope 
(1787-1873), who was a prisoner in Paris under 
Napoleon and saw most of the first empire. 


Memorrs OF HENRY VILLARD. Illustrated. In 
two vols. 393, 379 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Among the many men of foreign birth who 

have become naturalized citizens of the United 

States and won eminence in their adopted 

country few have had a more varied and ro- 

mantic career than Henry Villard, whose au- 
tobiography is here given to the public. After 
landing in New York in 1853, and undergoing 
many vicissitudes and hardships while master- 
ing the language and trying in divers ways to 
earn a livelihood, he finally worked his way 
into journalism and achieved distinction as a 
field correspondent of various New York pa- 
pers during the Civil War. Subsequently de- 
voting himself to railroad construction and 
finance, he founded in Oregon the railway 
and steamship companies and carried to com- 
pletion the Northern Pacific Railroad. Still 
later he founded the Edison General Electric 

Company. 

Mr. Villard has recounted frankly his 
achievements, failures and successive fluctua- 
tions of fortune, and has given interesting 
glimpses of the leading public men of his day, 
with most of whom his professional duties 
or business position brought him into close 
contact, and often into familiar relations. 
Notable among these were Lincoln, Chase, 
Greeley, Garfield, and most of the prominent 
Union commanders. One chapter is devoted 
to his visit to Bismarck. Of the great battles 
of the war of which he was a witness, Mr. Vil- 
lard has given extremely full and valuable de- 
scriptions of Bull Run, Shiloh, Fredericks- 
burg, Charleston Harbor and Chattanooga, as 
well as of Chickamauga. These are based not 
only on his personal observations, but on an 
exhaustive study (covering many months) of 
the official Federal and Confederate records. 


Mosrs Brown, Captain U. S. N. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, author of “A History of 
the United States Navy,” etc. Illustrated. 
212 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

Moses Brown was one of the great privateer 
captains who sailed from Newburyport in the 

Revolution. Although Mr. Maclay is acknowl- 





_ [Note] We wish to call the attention of our readers to the fact that all books reviewed 
in other parts! of the magazine are omitted from the following list, the information usually 
given herewith being included with the review. 
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edged to be the leading naval historian of the 
country, yet neither he nor any other historian 
of the American naval history has ever re- 
corded two important battles which Moses 
Brown fought during the Revolution. The 
story is a thrilling one, and full of historical in- 
terest. Moses Brown afterwards served many 
years in the U. S. N., and was captain of the 
first Merrimack. Mr. Maclay discovered the 
material for this book in his researches among 
English historical documents. 


QUuEEN oF Tears, A. By W. H. Wilkins, au- 
thor of “The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen,” etc. With illustrations. 2 vols. 
355, 329 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

This is a detailed study of the troublous his- 
tory of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark 
and Norway and Princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Some writers have noted sim- 
ilarities between this woman and the Empress 
Catherine. Circumstances, no doubt, had much 
to do with her obvious shortcomings, which 
involved her in unworthy intrigue and led to 
her early death. It is indeed a narrative of 
tears and tragedy. 


Rest Conversations. Recorded by William 

Archer. 254 pp. I2mo. 

Although these conversations have already 
appeared in a popular magazine, we are glad 
to see them in a volume with the photographs 
of the three ladies and eight of the nine gen- 
tlemen with whom Mr. Archer conversed. We 
are of opinion that he is justified in drawing a 
distinction between the ordinary vulgar inter- 
view, which rather resembles a cross-examina- 
tion by Serjeant Buzfuz, and such cultured con- 
versation as some of those before us. First 
of these is one with Mr. Pinero on English 
and German theatres and plays; second, the 
element of fact in Mr. Hardy’s fiction, ghosts 
and superstition; then Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
who is rough on critics; Mr. George Moore, 
who moralizes on the Brixton Empire; Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, who tells how he made £2500 in 
a day and a half; Professor Masson, the first 
editor of MAcMILLAN; Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
who discusses “the ideal statesman” and na- 
tional defense; Mr. Heinemann, who dis- 
courses with knowledge on publishing and 
bookselling; Mr. George Alexander, who talks 
instinctively of theatrical management, and 
Mr. Sidney Lee, who speaks about his tour 
in America and on Shakespeare.—LoNDON 
PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To.istoy AND His Propiems. Essays’ by 
Aylmer Maude. Indexed. 213 pp. 12mo. 
Each essay in this volume expresses, in one 

form or other, Tolstoy’s view of life; and the 

main object of the book is not to praise the 
views, but to explain them. 


Types OF CANADIAN WOMEN AND OF WOMEN 
Wuo Are or HAvE BEEN CONNECTED WITH 
CaNnaDA. Edited by Henry James Morgan, 
LL. D. Vol. I. 356 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
This is a worthy tribute to the women 

through whose efforts honor has accrued to 


NEWS 


Canada. Some have helped to make the Do- 
minion; all have given intellect or beauty, or 
both, talent or energy to the making and grac- 
ing of the country. We find histrionic art 
well represented. Clara Morris, Margaret Ang- 
lin, Julia Arthur, Viola Allen and Mrs. Stuart 
Robson are among the portraits. Every page 
has a picture of some woman who has ren- 
dered service or who is notable in some circle 
with a brief biographical sketch under each, 
The work represents labor and care and ap- 
preciation. It is probably the finest specimen 


of the printer’s art that has yet been issued 
from the Canadian press. 


HISTORY 


CHESTER. Written by Bertram C. A. Windle. 

Illustrated. 285 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

The intention of this book is to provide for 
Chester a book which shall be at once a his- 
tory and a guide. The book will be acceptable 
to persons really interested in history and 
archaeology. and it is planned on a method 
which it is hoped will be found both rational 
and scientific. Instead of mixing up the his- 
tory of a number of periods, by describing the 
objects in the city as they are met with in the 
course of a walk, the history of the city is 
given in sections, each section being succeeded 
by an account of the objects belonging to the 
period. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, THE. By Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon, author of “A History of Ameri- 
can Christianity.” The Story of the Churches. 
Illustrated. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

The Story of the Churches is a series of 
brief, popular histories of the various denomi- 
nations, written for the average church mem- 
ber, but by the leading historians of each de- 
nomination. Dr. Bacon is recognized as one 
of the most pungent writers of the day on re- 
ligious topics. His work, “A History of 
American Christianity,” is known everywhere 
to students of religious history. 


GREATER AMERICA. By Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn. With maps and diagrams. 436 pp. In- 
dexed. 

An illuminating and thorough account of 
America’s territorial expansion—its beginning, 
growth and progress—covering the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, etc., and the effect 
upon them of American control. 


OF THE MoorisH EMPIRE IN Ev- 
3y S. P. Scott, author of ““Through 
Spain.” In three vols. 761, 686 and 684 pp. 

Indexed. 8vo. 

‘Yhese three large, handsomely bound vol- 
umes represent the labor of twenty years. To 
criticise a work of such dimensions and such 
undoubted erudition were next to impossible. 
If it errs in any direction it is on the side of 
enthusiasm, here and there the value of Sar- 
acenic culture seems a bit overlauded. But 
Mr. Scott has made a thorough investigation 
which he now sets forth in interesting man- 


History 
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ner. Those who read it will gain much new 


information and will pass pleasant, profitable 
hours in its perusal. 


MARYLAND. By William Hand Browne. Re- 
vised Edition American Commonwealths. 
With frontispiece. 373 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
This is a very much enlarged edition of Mr. 

Browne’s work. Much has been added and 

numerous changes have been made, making it 

better and richer in detail than the original 
study. 


MASTERY OF THE PaciFic, THE. By Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun. With illustrations. 8vo. 
Indexed. 430 pp. 

A reissue of the work which appeared in 
1902, dealing with the entire subject of the 
East Pacific from Japan to Australia, with a 
chapter on each of the greater islands or island 
system of the region. 


South America. By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
author of “Over the Andes,” etc. Illustrated. 
288 pp. 8vo. 

This is a popular history of the South Amer- 
ican Republics, Cuba and Panama, revised and 
up to date to cover the Panama revolution. It 
contains not history only, but speculations 
upon the great future probably in store for 
these still undeveloped regions. 


Trooper’s NARRATIVE, A. By Stewart Culin. 

With frontispiece. 9I pp. I2mo. 

A brief narrative of personal service in the 
Second Troop of Philadelphia City Calvary, a 
company reorganized in 1896, but originally in 
existence in 1780. Its discussion of the an- 
thracite coal strike contains a certain amount 
of information as to this strike, and the per- 
sonal experiences of those in service. 


FICTION 


AMERICAN GirRL IN MExico, AN. By Elizabeth 
Visere McGary. Illustrated. 158 pp. 16mo. 
This is the story of an American girl’s visit 

in the home of a well-to-do Mexican family. 
What she saw, what she did, how she lived, the 
people she met, all are described in an enter- 
taining manner. Such a book, revealing as it 
does a much more intimate knowledge of the 
life of our Mexican neighbors than can be ob- 
tained by the tourist, will be sure to interest 
many readers. 

Arasy. By Baroness von Hutten. Illustrated. 
214 pp. 16mo. 

This is not worthy of one who has done such 
work as “Our Lady of the Beeches” and “Vio- 
lett.” The Baroness von Hutten will scarcely 
add to the numbers of her admirers if she 
continues in this exaggerated unappealing line. 


BacHELOR IN ArRcapDy. By Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, author of “Mistress Barbara.” With 
frontispiece. 326 pp. I2mo. 

This is a picture of the happiness which 
abounds in the “simple life.’ We go back to 
nature into the heart of things and there view 
as dainty and appealing an idyl as has found 
its way into fiction this many a long day. Lit- 


tle plot, quiet action, but humanity and the 
“heart-life.” 


BripE OF GLENDEARG, THE. By Allan Mc- 

Ivor. 318 pp. I2mo. 

This is a novel of romantic interest and 
clever characterization. It bears the impress 
of the amateur, it is true, but it also contains 
some real promise of inherent strength ana 
inventive power. There are several original 
situations that compensate in a measure for 
the use of numerous hackneyed devices. 


By tHE Goop SaintTE ANNE. By Anna Chapin 
Ray, author of “The Dominant Strain,” etc. 
Illustrated. 286 pp. 12mo. 

This is a story of modern Quebec. The 
romance is pleasing, the local color has reality 
and vividness. The author is known as a 
clever contriver of interesting situations; she 
has not failed here. 


CapeEts oF Gascony. By Burton E. Steven- 
son, author of “At Odds With the Regent,” 
etc. Illustrated by Anna Whelen Betts. 378 
pp. I2mo. 

There is adventure and love-making on every 
page of this book. It is romance pure and sim- 
ple, the sort that keeps one wide awake and 
never loses its grasp on the interest. Two 
more dashing and captivating heroes than the 
two cadets it would be hard to find, and every 
reader who likes a story full of pretty women 
and courage and wit will enjoy these two tales 
which have almost a Weymanistic touch. 


CAPTURED BY THE Navajos. By Captain 
Charles A. Curtis. Illustrated. 291 pp. 12mo. 
A story of the adventures of two boys who 

accompany a regiment on its campaign against 
the Navajo Indians in New Mexico. Their 
attack and capture by the Indians, and ulti- 
mate rescue through the intelligence of “Vic,” 
the regiment’s pet dog, are among the inci- 
dents of the story. 


Commuters, THe. By Albert Bigelow Paine, 
author of “The Van Dwellers,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 300 pp. I2mo. 

Various mishaps that may befall those who 
out of necessity or choice dwell in suburbs are 
commented on in successive chapters of “The 
Commuters.” Some are amusing. More amus- 
ing, we fancy, to those who view them calmly 
from city homes than to the vast body of men 
who are suffering with Mr. Paine, and who 
will want to read of his troubles. We wish 
he had not taken up the unpleasant Elizabeth 
trick of using epithets instead of proper names 
‘Little Woman” for the wife may pass, but 
satiety ccmes soon with “Precious Ones” for 
his offspring and “Tiny Small One” for his 
baby.—N. Y. Sun. 


DavuGHTERS OF DESPERATION, THE. By Hilde- 
gard Brooks. Illustrated by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. 161 pp. 16mo. 

This is a comedy of errors in which the 
principal figures are three fair young anarch- 
ists, a young society man who accidentally be- 
comes their cavalier, and Josh, a dog from the 
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“cutters.” The situations are original and ir- 
resistibly funny, making an entertaining story 
throughout. 


Day oF THE Doc, Tue. By George E. Barr 
McCutcheon, author of “Graustark,” etc. II- 
lustrated by Harrison Fisher. Decorated by 
Margaret and Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
137 pp. I2mo. 

Mr. McCutcheon’s days of novel writing are 
about over unless some new inspiration seizes 
him. The freeze-out that fell to the lot of “The 
Sherrods” should have warned him against at- 
tempting to thrust anything else so bad upon 
the public. But here is “The Day of the Dog,” 
frothy and frivolous and would-be humorous, 
with little or nothing to recommend it except 
its undeniably good illustrations and artistic 
decorations. 

When Lawyer Crosby went down to Austin’s 
place he encountered Swallow, paradoxical 
name! The adventures that followed the en- 
counter were funny, but Mr. McCutcheon has 
no longer the fun vitality, his humorous stroke 
seems to have lost its cunning, wherefore we 
find a story that reminds one of the end men 
in a minstrel show, a desire to be witty with- 
out the ability to accomplish it, a state that 
takes on the aspect of “trying to be funny!” 


Extracts From Apam’s Diary. By Mark 
Twain. Illustrated. 89 pp. 1I2mo. 
A reprint of a book which first appeared in 
1893 and is now issued with additions. In it 
Adam is carried through all the steps of his 


early courtship and the first baby. 


Farry TaLeEs Up to Now. By Wallace Irwin. 

23 pp. I2mo. 

Wallace Irwin has added a third book to his 
series of metrical satires. “Fairy Tales Up to 
Now” contains all the boldness and freshness 
of humor that marked his former works. The 
author tells us that his fairy tales are “old fa- 
vorites sandbagged;” but more properly speak- 
ing he has used the characters of our child- 
hood’s myths to pummel the foibles and vices 
of our modern civilization. He makes the 
story of “Little Red Riding Hood” a tragedy 
in which the Wolf expires after partaking of 
a patent breakfast food; the Sleeping Beauty 
is hypnotized by a.walking delegate. Each 
fairy tale is announced by startling newspaper 
headlines of the “yellowest” possible descrip- 
tion. There are two editions printed—one pa- 
per, the other boards, the covers being made 
of matrix boards, which have actually served 
in the making up of great American dailies. 
Thus no two sets of covers are alike. 


Famous LrecEenpDs. By Emeline G. Crommelin. 
12mo. Indexed. 177 pp. 

Familiar legends—Robin Hood. Arthur, Ro- 
land. Cid, Brian Borou, Sigurd, Frithiof, Tel!. 
Robert of Sicily, Pied Piper and the Loreli 
These stories are told in the ordinary vernacu 
lar with no special elevation or flavor, so that 
the narratives are commonplace. Washed 
drawings illustrate the narratives, together 
with photographs of statues and monuments. 


NEWS 


FRONTIERSMEN, THE. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. 364 pp. With notes. I2mo. 

Miss Murfree’s new volume contains stories 
of the early pioneers in the country that is now 
Tennessee. It is a region which she has made 
her own almost as completely as Scott mas- 
tered the borderland. The first story, “The 
Linguister,” is as charming a tale of the harm- 
less wiles of woman as recent literature 
contains. ‘The heroine is so tiny, so fair, so 
appealing and her admirers are so rough and 
uncouth, so. brave and so chivalrous, that it 
is impossible to avoid surrendering to the com- 
bined charm of heroine and author. So with 
the other stories. 


Go.tpEen Act, THe. By Kenneth Grahame. 
illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 252 pp. 
I2mo. 

This is a new, handsomely bound edition of 
a perennially popular book. The notable fea- 
ture is the illustrations for which the original 
drawings have had to be gathered together, 
having been distributed, and are now repro- 
duced in a high grade of photogravure. The 
volume is a treat to the lover of popular books 
finely made up. 


Gorpon ELopeMENT, THE. By Carolyn Wells 
and Harry Persons Taber. Illustrated. 235 
pp. 1I2mo. 

This story is clean, sprightly, amusing and 
requires no intellectual effort whatsoever to 
read and enjoy. Conceivably it required two 
persons to write it on the theory that it takes 
two to make an omelet; beating it until it is 
light enough is so tiresome. It is conjectured 
that Miss Wells furnished the lyrics, if they 
may be so called. There is a nice fold-up pic- 
ture (like the maps in railway guides) for a 
frontispiece, showing all the characters stand- 
ing in a row in picturesque attitudes on the 
piazza of the big summer hotel where they had 
foregathered. The story is as essentially fan- 
tastic and improbable as that of a modern 
musical comedy, but none the less amusing.— 
. X. Fosr. 

GrarFters, THE. By Francis Lynde. _ Illus- 
trated. 408 pp. 1I2mo. 

This is a story of politics versus railroad 
enterprise, with a romance thrown in. The 
trouble is they don’t coalesce. There are a 
few pages of politics, then a few of romance 
and the connections are all weak. The char- 
acters are ordinary. In fact, there is a dis- 
tinguishing lack of interest throughout. 


Heart oF Lynn. By Mary Stewart Cutting, 
author of “Little Stories of Married Life,” 
etc. Illustrated by Helen Stowe. 264 pp. 
I2mo. 

This is a wholesome tale of young life in 
all its exuberance and joy. It reminds one of 
Miss Alcott’s perennially popular “Little Wom- 
en” and promises to earn a popularity of its 
own. 

Heart oF My Heart. By Ellis Meredith. 230 
pp. 12mo. 

Here is an unique and delicate theme, 
uniquely and delicately treated. It is the diary 
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of a prospective mother and is addressed to 
the child to be born. It has much tenderness 
and beauty and enhances the blessedness of 
motherhood. 


HorsE-LEEcH’s DaucuterRs. By Margaret 
Doyle Jackson, author of “A Daughter of 
the Pit.” 351 pp. 1I2mo. 

There is much purring and _ sweetness 
mingled with the gleam of yellow eyes and 
grasp of gold in this book. It all reminds one 
of a cat’s claws softly drawn and suddenly 
stretched forth to scratch and tear. Save for 
a smooth readable style and a certain interest 
born of oddness the book cannot really be 
taken seriously. 


How Tyson CAME HomME. 
Rideing. 303 pp. I2mo. 
Mr. Rideing’s story concerns happenings in 

many places. He knows the modern world 

better than most persons do who write stories 
in an era of much traveling. 

Tyson was a Liverpool waif who came to 
the United States to seek his fortune, leaving 
a little sister in a workhouse. He found the 
fortune after years of toil, but in the interval 
lost the sister. In the book he is looking for 
her, with a great deal of energy and feeling, 
but he is also doing other things—making love 
to the wrong woman, for instance, a fair- 
haired, extremely well-educated niece of an 
amiable, forgetful Bishop; doing noble deeds 
and fighting vicious enemies, and, with it all, 
mingling in good society. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Rideing pic- 
tures English society rather cruelly. Lady 
Cheam and her detestable brother, the Rom- 
ers and the rest of the lot may be true enough, 
individually, but no wonder Tyson stays in 
America once he gets back. However, the 
Bishop and his niece, and his nephew, the 
young clergyman of the Liverpool slums, are 
admirable enough. When Tyson returns to 
America he marries the right girl, the one the 
reader wants him to marry from the first. 
Nona Plant is her name, and she might have 
stepped out of a story by Bret Harte.— 
N. Y. Times Saturpay REvIEw. 


I: IN Wuicwh A Woman TELLS THE TRUTH 

Asout HERSELF. 363 pp. I2mo. 

This is about as purposeless a piece of fic- 
tion as we have had the misfortune to meet 
with. It is obviously the result of an effort 
to produce something “immoral,” a very hope- 
less fashion of the present day. I very wisely 
keeps her identity concealed; man or woman 
could scarcely be proud of the authorship of 
a novel in such extravagantly bad taste. The 
only things in the book not steeped in impurity 
are the ideas of architecture—and these prob- 
ably represent a hobby dragged in. 


IntHeE Rep Hinis. By Elliot Crayton Mc- 
Cants. Illustrated by H. H. Foley. 339 pp. 
I2mo. 

Unhappily, this book seems almost a waste 
of work. In the actual writing it shows pos- 
sibilities of the author’s becoming a really good 


By William H. 
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writer, but his choice of subject in this in- 
stance was unfortunate. The whole story lacks 
originality and the treatment, though skilful, 
is not so distinctive as to overbalance this fault. 
On a theme less hackneyed, however, he 
might turn out something first-class. 


Letters From a Son to His SeEtF-MADE 
FatHER. By Charles Eustace Merriman. Il- 
lustrated. 289 pp. I2mo. 

These letters which appeared in the Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post, are supposed to have 
been written in answer to a previous corre- 
spondence which purported to be the letters of 
a pork-packer to his son, while at Harvard. 
They are written in a satirical vein and contain 
constant allusions to the paternal way of ac- 
quiring wealth, social status, etc., with refer- 
ences to his own acceptation of fatherly ad- 
vice. They are also anecdotal and contain apt 
comparisons, while some well known types of 
American social life are caricatured.—Pus- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON Town. 

Bilse. 301 pp. I2mo. 

A translation of the work on German gar- 
rison life, suppressed by the German Govern- 
ment, in which no attempt has been made to 
temper Teutonic frankness for the English 
reader. 


LittLe TRAGEDY AT TiEN-Tsin, A. By Frances 
Ayman Mathews, author of “My Lady Peg- 
gy,” etc. With frontispiece. 426 pp. 12mo. 
This contains fourteen Chinese stories of 

more than ordinary merit. Some of them have 
real touches of tragedy, while all have that 
ease and graceful smoothness which made “My 
Lady Peggy” such a charming tale. The first 
story that from which the book takes its 
title is a deeply interesting novelette, while 
all the others are all full of local color and 
atmosphere and original touches in the way of 
incident. 


MASTER-FEELING, THE. 
pp. I2mo. 

A mother, a widow, dies while dancing and 
leaves her young daughter as the ward of the 
man she was to marry and of another man. 
The girl grows up and various complications 
follow, all of which lead the young woman to 
the love and acceptance of one of her guard- 
ians, this coming after she has gone as a 
nurse to Manila. 


MIppLE WALL, THE. 


By Lieutenant 


By N. Elmirall. 212 


By Edward Marshall, 
author of “Ljizette,” etc. Hllustrated by 
Louis F. Grant. 470 pp. 12mo. 

This story moves from South Africa to Lon- 
don and from thence to Cape Cod, where it 
reaches an original and dramatic climax. 
Throughout there is adventure after adventure, 
with surprises and thrills thrown in; also a 
delicate pathos and sufficient love to make it 
all pleasurable. 

OLD SHROPSHIRE Lire. By Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell. Illustrated. 309 pp. 12mo. 
Again a modest collection of fragments of 

rural tragedies, framed in a mystic religious 
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atmosphere, discoverable suggestions at once 
of Hardy and the Morte D’Arthur, as Tenny- 
son writes it. There is the good lady, a widow, 
whose only son is a highwayman; filial pity is 
used to decoy the young man to his death. 
There is the lass who is betrayed, the fair 
child who is stolen by gypsies, the sacrilegious 
peasant who tempted fate by slaying God’s bird 
with wanton stone, the love child whose mother 
was a witch, and who all unwittingly slew the 
beldame—some few tales, too, of happiness 
gained after due chastening, of the world gain- 
ed by losing it. 

They are not merry tales, these of her lady- 
ship, the best of them; but they are put to- 
gether in a very neat volume and illustrated 
with most attractive pictures of most delight- 
ful-looking old houses in Shropshire, poems 
in stone and cross-braced timbers, and climb- 
ing ivy. Mostly the stories are of humble 
folk, such as speak the dialect of Shropshire, 
and they are placed, for the distance that lends 
enchantment, in the later years of the eigh- 
teenth century. At the end, most courteously, 
is provided a glossary of Shropshire words, 
some, but not all, of which are good and cur- 
rent in these English-Americans. We might 
name the whole Idyls of the Humble—and pass 
on.—N. Y. Times SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


By Anna H. Rogers, 
310 pp. 


PEACE AND THE VICES. 
author of “Sweethearts and Wives.” 
I2mo. 

The scene of this story is laid in Japan. It 
is designed to show how a sailor’s wife may be 
his guiding star in the greatest trial of his life. 
Added to this is a love story of originality and 
interest, the whole making a novel of humor, 
feeling and no little dramatic point. 


Rat-Trap, THe. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

I2mo. 

Dolf Wyllarde made a reputation for writing 
daring fiction by his “Story of Eden,” and he 
evidently means to live up to it. His new tale 
is almost as nauseating as George Moore's 
“The Mummer’s Wife.” “A strong man, a 
weak man and a woman’”—so it is described 
and the analysis of immorality is a vivid one. 
The book has its lesson, to be sure, the process 
of contemplating it is, however, a weary one. 
It is time to annihilate this fiction so ostenta- 
tiously labeled “immoral.” 


By William Dana Orcutt. 
Charlotte Weber. 313 pp. 


299 pp. 


ROBERT CAVELIER. 
Illustrated by 
I2mo. 

This is a romance of La Salle and the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River. It is chiefly 
readable because of some new facts which are 
included in connection with La Salle’s life and 
career. The unreadable portions of the novel 
are lengthy, uninteresting passages descriptive 
of La Salle’s exploring expeditions, and most 
of these are practically the same colorless nar- 
ratives that can be found in almost any Amer- 
ican history and certainly in more than one 
previously issued romance. The love story in 
the present volume is the ordinary romance 
of present-day American fiction. 
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SAINT AND THE OUTLAW, AND OTHER STORIEs, 
Tur. By Michael Wood. 236 pp. 12mo. 
This is a collection of short stories, most of 

which have an allegorical significance and ex- 
emplify some theory or phase of a theory to 
be identified with investigations into psychol- 
ogical phenomena, especially such as are car- 
ried on by theosophists. The tales are full of 
interest and are written in an easy, graceful 
style. 

SToLEN Emperor, THE. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
Illustrated. 323 pp. I2mo. 

A story of old Japan and the imperial fam- 
ily of several centuries back. Few of the heirs 
to the throne in those days attained their ma- 
jority, dying slowly of a mysterious sickness. 
The Regent of the book, a crafty, cruel old 
man loath to resign his power, found his match 
in one of his great captains, Kashima Daimyo, 
young and brave and equally ambitious. Their 
counterplotting results in the stealing of the 
baby emperor. His noble mother is a striking 
figure and it is to her efforts that her son owes 
his return to his people. Mrs. Fraser knows 
her Japan, having lived there a number of years 
while her husband was British Minister in 
Tokyo.—PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


Story oF KinG SYLVAIN AND QUEEN AIMEE. 
By Margaret Sherwood. With illustrations 
and decorations by Sarah S. Stillwell. 240 
pp. I2mo. 

This has a delicate old world atmosphere 
distinctly refreshing in these days of empha- 
sized modernity. The tale is appealing in 
spirit and winning in its artistic literary finish. 
“Sure.” By Edward Townsend. 188 pp. 18mo. 

The same old “Chimmie Fadden,” only a lit- 
tle shrewder and a little funnier, discusses the 
theatre, college football, the police force, mo- 
tor cycles, some of the doings of society, the 
love affairs of his friend, the Duchess, etc. 


SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. By E. Maria 

Albanesi. 324 pp. I2mo. 

Susannah is the material of which the incor- 
ruptible British matron is made. In this story 
she is caught young. She is serious, honest, 
shy, misunderstood, patient, longing to be 
loved, eagerly responsive, but instinct with the 
conventional moralities, suspicious of evil after 
the fashion of good people. She has a sister 
who is quite otherwise and a mother addicted 
to gambling. Whereby it happens that Susan- 
nah, who under ordinary circumstances would 
have blushed quite unseen and lived dutifully 
without adventures to remote, respectable 
spinsterhood, has a story, a “really truly ro- 
mance,” with perfidies, misunderstandings, 
cross-purposes, unhappiness resulting from Su- 
sannah’s own resolute suspicions, and (no 
thanks to Susannah) a happy end. One feels 
sure that in the future, which is left to the 
reader’s imagination, she made her husband 
perfectly miserable; though the author is under 
the cheerful delusion that she has played provi- 
dence to two most worthy persons divinely 
meant one for the other. The story is the 
kind Englishwomen who write have delighted 
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in from the beginning.—N. Y. Times Satur- 

pay REVIEW. 

TALES OF KANKAKEE LAND. By Charles H. 
Bartlett. Illustrated by Will Vawter. 232 
pp. I2mo. 

A connected series of twelve legends and 
stories, setting forth various phases of the old 
French, Anglo-Saxon and Indian life in the 
region of the Great Lakes, and more particu- 
larly in the country now occupied by the States 
of Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. 


Test, THE. By Mary Tappan Wright. 360 pp. 

I12mo. 

This reminds one of Mr. McCutcheon and 
“The Sherrods.” The author had to go far 
out of her way to find the subject. When she 
found it she was probably as disappointed in 
it as are her readers. Mrs. Wright can han- 
dle her material after the manner of one ac- 
customed, but in this work the material was 
too deficient to make a good novel, no matter 
how skillful the treatment. 


Tomaso’s ForRTUNE AND OTHER STorIEs. By 
Henry Seton Merriman, author of “Barlasch 
of the Guard, etc. 343 pp. I2mo. 

These nineteen stories have their scenes in 
almost as many parts of the world. Hugh 
Scott loved to travel and he knew how to 
observe. The result of the two t6gether is 
shown in this present collection of tales. We 
are to have one more full-fledged novel from 
the pen of this author who died too early. We 
look forward to it eagerly. 


TrouBLE WomaAN, THE. By Clara Morris, au- 
thor of “Life on the Stage,” etc. Hour Glass 
Stories. Frontispiece by Harrie E. Stoner. 
58 pp. 16mo. 

A pathetic tale illustrating the truth that the 
way to find consolation for one’s own trouble 
is to consider those of others and to lend a 
helping hand. 


WHERE THE Ti1DE Comes In. By Lucy Meach- 
am Thurston, author of “A Girl of Virginia.” 
Illustrated by Ch. Greenwald. 391 pp. I2mo. 
This is a novel with a true Southern atmos- 

phere. The love story is colored by a bit of 

politics and the characterization and descrip- 
tions are full of merit. 

Woman’s Wiut, A. By Anne Warner. 

, trated. 359 pp. I2mo. 

An American widow goes abroad, having 
made up her mind that “enough is as good as 
a feast,’ and that one husband is the full share 
of one woman. Proposals shower thick upon 
her and at last a musician at Lucerne wins 
her. The book is the basis of a good deal of 
descriptive matter on both Lucerne and Zurich. 


Wonver Boox oF Horses, Tue. By James 
Baldwin. Illustrated. 249 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

Legends from all sources in regard to the 
horse are brought together in this work— 
Greek, Latin, Norse and Oriental. These are 
arranged without chronological order and told 
in the peculiar dialect adopted in telling stor- 
ies to the young in print. 


Illus- 
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YounGc EXPLORERS OF THE AMAZON. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Illustrated. 350 pp. 12mo. 
In the previous volumes of this series Mr. 

Stratemeyer took five youths and their tutor 
through Venezuela, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
other islands of the West Indies and Central 
America, and the Isthmian Canal route. They 
now go to the great country of Brazil, land- 
ing at Rio de Janeiro, and visiting the principal 
cities along the coast. From Bahia they jour- 
ney up the mighty Amazon, noting the rubber 
and other industries, and going out at times 
into the trackless forest in pursuit of the un- 
limited game afforded by this region. 


RELIGION 
At Our Own Door. By S. L. Morris, D. D. 


258 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

A study of missions by the Southern Presby- 
terian Church from the beginning to the close 
of the nineteenth century, taking up the work 
done in the colonial period, on the coast, in 
the mountains, for the negro, Mexicans, In- 
dians and the West, including Utah. The 
closing chapter deals with the necessity of 
synods, taking up the work of evangelization 
in their own territory. The work grew out of 
the Chattanooga conference of young people 
on missions in 1903, and in many points is a 
result of its discussions. 

CHRISTIAN DoctRINE OF PRAYER, THE. By 
the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall. t2mo. Indexed. 
II5 pp. 

Bohlen lectures for 1904 discussing first the 
Christian doctrine of prayer as laid down in 
the New Testament, with copious references; 
second, its position in petition directed not 
to change, but to accomplish the divine pur- 
pose, the value of union in prayer, and the use 
of Christ’s name. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. By 
William North Rice. 412 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
The book aims to show the faith born in an 

unscientific age, nevertheless able to adapt 
itself to the very different environment of a 
scientific age. The history is traced of those 
scientific discoveries which have resulted in 
the development of the three characteristic 
ideas of modern science; the extension 
of the universe in space, its extension 
in time, and its unity. The conserva- 
tion of energy and the evolution of life are 
among the topics discussed. The modification 
of Christian doctine consequent upon these 
discoveries is noted. 

EDUCATION OF THE HEART, THE. 
L. Watkinson. 256 pp. 1I2mo. 
Sermons on development of the inner life, by 

outer acts and the avoidance of pleasure. The 

sermons are short and full of mystic spirit. 

EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL AND OTHER Essays, 
Tue. By Thomas Jay Hudson, Ph. D., au- 
thor of “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
etc. 344 pp. I2mo. 

Dr. Hudson’s death interrupted an import- 
ant and worthy work. This collection of es- 
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says represents the point to which he had at- 
tained in the subject on which he was an ac- 
knowledged authority. The portrait and life 
sketch give additional interest. 


Gop’s Livinc Oracies. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son. 257 pp. I2mo. 

This has been compiled from the Exeter 
Hall Lectures, which were delivered by Dr. 
Pierson in the spring of 1903 and which at- 
tracted such wide attention that publication in 
book form was deemed desirable. “God’s Liv- 
ing Oracles” are the evidences within the 
Bible that the word was inspired by His Spirit. 
The form of the book is adapted not to schol- 
ars, but to the everyday reader in the hope 
that the believer’s faith may be strengthened 
and the doubter reached with convincing evi- 
dences of his error. 


SEEKING THE Kincpom. By E. E. Day. 205 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

An important religious book in which a good 
many clergymen are already interested. The 
author’s former book attracted a great deal of 
attention, and was very popular. Mr. Day has 
here developed his argument much more fully, 
and his position makes his presentation of cer- 
tain matters connected with our everyday re- 
ligion of considerable importance. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


AuasKA. By J. Cardot, Clara E. Cummings 
and others. Vol. V. Quarto. 

This volume of the Harriman Expedition 
to Alaska takes cryptogamic botany. Mr. Wil- 
liam Trelease gives a general introduction. 
The work is by many hands. It is profusely 
illustrated. The fungi are by P. A. Saccardo, 
C. H. Peck and William Trelease, and in lich- 
ens, Clara E. Cummings breaks into an en- 
tirely new ground. The Algae by de Alton 
Saunders, catalogues 380 species, of which nine 
are new to science, and 240 to Alaska. In 
the lichens, besides the Harriman collection 
of 800 specimens and 217 species, a number of 
other collections were included. In each case 
a careful bibliography and discussion of pre- 
vious work is given. 


AROUND THE WorRLD WITH A KING. 
liam N. Armstrong. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 

This records the trip of the Hawaiian King 
Kalakaua around the world. There were only 
four in the party, of which the writer of this 
book is one, but they met numerous great peo- 
ple and had adventures worth telling about. 
The narrative was delayed until after Kala- 
kaua’s death in order that a greater freedom 
might be permitted in the telling. 


By Wil- 
290 pp. 


FirtEEN YEARS AMONG THE Top-KNoTSs, OR 
LiFE IN Korea. By L. H. Underwood, M. 
D. With an introduction by Frank F. EI- 
linwood, D. D. Illustrated. 271 pp. 12mo. 
This gives a picture of Korea in certain 

phases as yet generally unfamiliar. Mrs. Un- 
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derwood, then Miss Lillias Horton, of Chi- 
cago, went to Korea in 1888 as a medical mis- 
sionary. In such capacity she learned much 
concerning Korean society. While as phy- 
sician to the queen she had numerous strange 
experiences. Her book is full of interesting 
information and contains some delightful de- 
scription. 


ForwarpD. By Lina Boegli. Illustrated. 3209 
pp. I2mo. 

Miss Beogli started from Cracow in 1892 to 
go around the world. She reached Cracow 
again in 1902. The trip had taken her ten 
years, for she stopped at numerous places long 
enough to earn the means-for going on. Her 
equipment consisted of education, energy and 
courage, and with them she accomplished her 
object. This book comprises letters which 
she wrote from different points, describing 
what she saw and what were many of her 


strange experiences. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. By Geo. H. Rittner. 
With illustrations. 213 pp. 12mo. Indexed. 
Much room is given in this sketch of Japan 

to the deterioration of Japanese art. Its chief 
purpose, however, is to give a series of vivid 
impressions of Japanese life and institutions, 
with special reference to the effect of European 
influence.» The chapter devoted to mission- 
aries is altogether opposed to their work, and 
the volume throughout is written from the 
standpoint of the traveler who feels that what 
has occurred in Japan has been at many points 
for the worst. 


IncoLpsBy Country, THE. 
Harper. With illustrations. 
268 pp. 

The ‘“Ingoldsby Legends” are the basis of 
many of the literary references in this volume, 
which covers a part of Southern England— 
Canterbury, Romney, Hythe, Folkestone, Ash- 
ford, Sandwich and the region about. Be- 
sides these legends there is constant refer- 
ence to the history of the period, from original 
pen and ink drawings. The description is mi- 
nute and exactly suited to furnish a guide to 
the tourist and traveler. 


By Charles GC. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Japan DEscrRiBED BY GREAT Writers. IIlus- 
trated. 8vo. 

This is a compilation from best authors who 
have written about Japan. There is one chapter 
on each important phase of the country, and 
the chapters are from the pens of such writ- 
ers as Lafcadio Hearn, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. 
I. B. Bishop, Pierre Loti, Mortimer Menpes, 
etc., all authoritative and interesting. 


JuNIPER Hauyi. By Constance Hill. Illustra- 
tions by Ellen G. Hill and reproductions in 
photogravure. 262 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Those who some time ago read Miss Con- 

stance Hill’s agreeable volume on the Homes 

of Jane Austen will expect good entertainment 
from her new book on “Juniper Hall.” This 
old place in Surrey was the rendezvous during 
the French Revolution of a number of dis- 
tinguished emigres, including Talleyrand, M. 
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de Narbonne, M. de Montmorency, Jaucourt 

and the Duc de Liancourt. Here, too, dwelt 

M. d’Arblay, who became the husband of Fan- 

ny Burney. Fanny’s sister, Mrs. Phillips, lived 

in a cottage near by, and it is through the cor- 
respondence and papers of these two ladies 
that most of our knowledge of Juniper Hall 
comes to us. Through the courtesy of the 

Burney family and others Miss Hill has gained 

access to a number of letters hitherto unpub- 

lished, so that her book is not without new 
material. Besides the ordinary illustrations 
the volume has reproductions of drawings by 

Miss Ellen G. Hill, which show how the var- 

ious houses and rooms look to-day.—N. Y. 

Post. 

NATURALIST IN THE GuIANAS, A. By Eugene 
Andre. With a preface by Dr. J. Scott Kel- 
tie. 304 pp. Indexed. &8vo. 

An account illustrated by processed photo- 
graphs and colored pictures of new birds, of a 
trip through Guiana by a naturalist in search 
of orchids. Out of a party of fourteen, six 
succumbed to the hardships of the trip, which 
included an ascent of Turagua. Two expedi- 
tions were taken by passing up to Oronoko to 
the chain of which Roraima is the conspicu- 
ous peak. While no absolutely new region was 
covered except in the ascent, much new infor- 
mation was obtained of a region little known, 
and owing to the absence of food, presenting 
greater difficulties than almost any other that 
can be made. 

Tuincs CHINESE; oR, Notes CONNECTED WITH 
Cuina. By J. Dyer Ball, author of “Can- 
tonese Made Easy,” etc. 775 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

_This is the fourth edition of a book now par- 
ticularly timely. It was the result in the be- 
ginning of some forty years’ residence in 
China, together with extended study of the 
country from all available resources. It is 
conceded to be authentic and valuable. The re- 
vision consists in merely slight changes in 
phraseology. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Lerrers AND LETTER WRITING. 
Dye. 226 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Examples of letters from many sources in- 

tended to give material for teaching letter 

writing. After historical examples, then fol- 
low suggestions of subjects for letters and ex- 
amples on nature study, historical incidents 

and by historical personages. Intended as a 

teacher’s manual. 


Minute Marvets oF Nature. 

Ward. 272 pp. 12mo. 

Most of the contents of this volume original- 
ly appeared in Goop Worps. As now offered 
the material has been revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, and more illustrations added. 
he purpose is not to offer even an elementary 
text-book on microscopy, but rather to pre- 
sent a readable and popular description of 
some of the innumerable minute wonders that 
abound in nature.—PusB.LisHERs’ WEEKLY. 


By Charity 
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Munson’s PHonoGRAPHIC Dictation Book. 
By James E. Munson. 65 pp. I2mo. 
Examples of business correspondence indi- 

cating the various phrases which are, under 

Munson’s system, represented by single char- 

acters. The number of words of each letter is 

noted, giving a long-hand key to “Munson’s . 

First Phonetic Reader.” 

Noresook To AccoMPpANY BERGEN’s TEXT- 
Booxs oF Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen. 
Quarto. 

This book was prepared with the view of 
minimizing the amount of routine dictation for 
both teacher and pupil without doing any of 
the latter’s thinking for him 
PuiLosopuy OF EpucaTion, THE. 

Harrell Horne, Ph. D. 287 pp. 

I2mo. 

This volume is a connected series of discus- 
sions on the foundations of education in the re- 
lated sciences of biology, physiology, sociology, 
psychology and philosophy. It is not another 
of the many current manuals of practice, but 
an interpretation of the nature, place and 
meaning of education in our world. The new- 
est points of view in the realms of natural and 
mental science are applied to the understand- 
ing of educational problems. The various con- 
flicting modern educational opinions are or- 
ganized to a considerable extent and are made 
to appear as partial truths of a common sys- 
tem. The whole is suffused with the spirit of 
an idealistic philosophy in which education is 
finally made to yield its ultimate meaning as 
to the origin, nature and destiny of man. 
STANDARD SECOND READER. Edited by Isaac 

K. Funk, LL. D., and Montrose J. Moses, 

B. S. 208 pp. 12mo. 

A collection of extracts from the best litera- 
ture, which is accompanied by another vol- 
ume, a teachers’ manual. The present volume, 
besides extracts, has lists of words for drill in 
pronunciation, phrases and narratives, and in 
some instances brief descriptions of authors, 
which by no means equal the rest of the selec- 
tions. The illustrations are above the average 
in that of readers, and there are several pic- 
tures in colors. A vocabulary at the end gives 
the words used in the text, with phonetic spell- 
ing. There are directions for exact pronuncia- 
tion, but no provision made for spelling, at- 
tention being directed instead to the phonetic 
view. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SECOND READER. 
Edited by Isaac K. Funk and Montrose J. 
Moses. 307 pp. 32mo. 

This teachers’ manual is a small, careful ex- 
planation of each object mentioned—birds., 
flowers, authors, with suggestions for object 
lessons, lists of apparatus and other pedagogi- 
cal details. 


By Herman 
Indexed. 


CLASSICS 

By Alfred Tennyson. With 
a commentary by L. Morel. 204 pp. 18mo. 
This edition of “In Memoriam” is accom- 

panied by footnotes which are intended to tell 


In MEMORIAM. 
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the reader what the poem means, or to use the 
words of the author “the text of each section 
is accompanied by an analytical summary in 
which the main idea and their logical sequence 
are brought out with a clearness not always ap- 
parent through the glamour of the poet’s lan- 
guage.” 


LiFE OF AN Actor, THE. 
Illustrated. 1I2mo. 
Founded on the first edition, published in 

1725, describing the actor’s life, of the period, 

full of anecdotes and personal references. It 

repeats the life which Dickens later made the 
background of one of his novels. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. First 
Folio Edition. Frontispiece. 264 pp. 16mo. 
We agree with Professor Hiram Corson in 

thinking this “the most desirable edition of 

the plays which has yet been published.” The 
return to the original text is a point gained and 

a desirable one. The notes and criticisms, etc., 

which accompany the text are most carefully 

selected and should prove helpful and practi- 
cal to Shakespeare students. We look forward 
eagerly to the completion of this great work. 


By Pierce Egan. 


MUSIC 


History oF AMERICAN Music, THE. By Louis 
C. Elson. Illustrated. 380 pp. Quarto. 
This volume in the history of American art, 

edited by John C. Van Dyke, discusses the 

development of American music from its origin 
in church tunes of the eighteenth century and 
carries it through successive chapters down to 
the present time, musical education being the 
closing subject. Negro and Indian music are 
briefly discussed in a chapter on folk music. 

Nearly all the volume is occupied with the mu- 

sic of the past thirty years. 


Musica FantasiEs. By Israfel. 215 pp. 12mo. 

Here is music translated into poetry. It 
is criticism that grips and grasps and fills the 
imagination with all sorts of vivid and mem- 
orable shapes. The author sees color in music, 
he sees wonderful forms, his impressions are 
instantaneous and instantaneously he passes 
them on to us. It is a work of combined en- 
thusiasm and art. 


ParsiFaAL. By H. R. Haweis, author of “My 
Musical Memories,” etc. Hour Glass Stor- 
ies. Illustrated. 68 pp. 16mo. 

An appreciative, though brief, analysis of 
the Wagner drama by one whose acquaintance 
with the “Parsifal” presentation has been gain- 
ed at Bayreuth, which is the author’s home. 


Teutonic LEGENDS IN THE NIBELUNGEN LIED 
AND THE NIBELUNGEN Rinc. By W. C. Saw- 
yer, Ph. D. Illustrated. 320 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

To every student of operatic music as well 
as to all opera-goers who possess appreciation 
of the significance of music in its higher forms, 
this volume by the professor of the German 
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language and Teutonic mythology in the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific will appeal with especial 
force. It is, as its title indicates, a presenta- 
tion of the legends which underlie the Nibe- 
lungen Lied and the Nibelungen Ring, and it 
is free from the oppression of an excess of 
technical terms. It is introduced with an es- 
say by Professor Fritz Schultze, of Dresden, 
Germany, which explains the relation of Ger- 
man legendary literature to the operas and 
their moral and religious value. The body of 
the book relates the story of Siegfried’s life 
and of Chriemhild’s revenge. 


LETTERS 


Essays AND Letrers. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated by Aylmer Maude. 369 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 

These essdys and letters, which belong to the 
period 1888-1903 in Tolstoy’s life, have been 
for the most part newly translated by Mr. 
Maude, who has had the personal supervision 
of Count Tolstoy. Some of the articles have 
never before appeared in English and the 
whole collection is now put into the cheapest 
and most compact form yet attempted. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND, 1846-1849. By Eliza- 
beth Davis Bancroft (Mrs. George Ban- 
croft). With portraits and views. 216 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

The letters in this book were never intended 
for publication, but for the information of Mrs. 
Bancroft’s sons—she was twice married; first 
to Alexander Bliss, in 1825—and other relatives 
at home. The editor tells us that they have 
been reduced only when passages were met 
with of purely personal interest. What re- 
mains shows us that Mrs. Bancroft not only 
took no prejudice against England or its peo- 
ple with her, but that she was ready to respond, 
cheerfully and with a keen power of observa- 
tion, to the cordial welcome and the petting 
she received as an American and the wife of 
the diplomatic representative of the United 
States. Brief though her stay in England, she 
was there long enough to know many of the 
celebrities of the Georgian period, and not a 
few who had adorned various stations in pub- 
lic life during the Victorian period. To those 
who are not indifferent to the people and 
events of nearly sixty years ago, Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s vivacious little paragraphs, first jotted 
down in her journal, and then sent in narra- 
tive form to her New England correspondents, 
furnish very pleasant reading.—N. Y. Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


LETTERS From JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
New edition in one volume. With illustra- 
tions. 387 pp. 8vo. 

Perhaps one does not get a perfectly true 
picture of Japan and the Japanese from Mrs. 
Fraser’s letters thus opportunely republished. 
One must think that the letters are a refract- 
ing medium distorting rather than reflecting 
faithfully the actual, for Mrs. Fraser is a wom- 
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an and a sentimentalist, but nobody can read 
them at this time without interest and profit. 
This the more especially because it was the 
writer's fortune to be upon the spot when the 
new Constitution of Japan was put into effect 
and when the first Diet of Japan assembled, 
and to be armed, moreover, with the privileges 
and opportunities of the British Minister’s wife. 
—N. Y. Times SaturDay REVIEW. 


Letters oF Lorp Acton To Mary G1Lap- 
stoNE. Edited with introductory memoir 
by Herbert Paul. With two plates. 335 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
Pregnant extracts from a long series of let- 

ters written by the late Lord Acton to Mrs. 

Drew, Gladstone’s daughter. They deal with 

all kinds of matters such as would be up for 


discussion in a family like the Gladstones; and 


they throw any quantity of suggestive side- 
lights on the political and social world of 
Great Britain during some of the most inter- 
esting years of the last century. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Dramatic AND Portic WorKs OF STEPHEN 
WALTER RALEIGH. 132 pp. 8vo. 

A strange melange of rhyme and meter, most 
of which is without form and void, though 
there is here and there a half line or line of 
effective verse. 

Hour-GLass AND OTHER Piays, THE. By W. 
B. Yeats. 113 pp. I2mo. 

This is volume two of plays for an Irish 
theatre. The plays included number three and 
are in English prose. They have been per- 
formed in Gaelic by the Irish National The- 
atre Society during 1902 and 1903 in Dublin 
and London. They are not in Mr. Yeats’s best 
vein and scarcely seem to possess vital dra- 
matic qualities. 

RuymMEes WitHout Reason. By the au- 
thor of “Lyrics for ‘A Runaway Girl,’ ” etc. 
With frontispiece. 137 pp. 16mo. 

This contains some bright, racy verse well 
adapted to public reading or recitation. The 
music of the poems rarely halts or falters. 


Younc AMERICA IN THE HAND OF His FRIEND. 
3y Arthur W. Sanborn. 82 pp. I2mo. 
A serio-comic political satire on the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines by an anti-Imperialist. 


- REFERENCE 


Bryan’s DIcTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND EN- 
GRAVERS. New edition, revised and enlarged 
under the supervision of George C. William- 
son. Illustrated. Vol. III. 394 pp. Quarto. 
This volume—contents from H. to M.—is a 

re-issue of a work long standard, includes a 

number of new names and is illustrated by pro- 

cessed, reproductions of photographs of vary- 
ing excellence and photogravures. In each in- 
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stance a sketch of the life of the painter is fol- 
lowed by his chief works and the gallery in 
which they are to be found. 


O’Gorman’s Motor Pocket Book. By Mer- 
vyn O’Gorman. With illustrations. 387 pp. 
18mo. 

A motor handbook in dictionary form, giving 
much and in great detail, as to tables of speed, 
laws, specific gravity, speed, English roads, 
etc. Mechanical drawings are freely used, and 
while the practice is English, the work is 
based on a careful investigation of actual con- 
ditions though it assumes the constant ap- 
pliances for repair, etc., which can be obtained 
in all thickly settled country life of Great 
Britain. 


READERS’ HANDBOOK, THE. By the Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL. D. New edition, re- 
vised. 1243 pp. 8vo. 

A manual long in use on many subjects, of 
varying accuracy, but containing much varied 
information. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO Europr, A. By W. J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. 288 pp. 32mo. Indexed. 
With maps. 

A satchel guide which first appeared in 1872- 
73 and has been revised since, the lists of ho- 
tels receiving special attention. Small maps 
are inserted, the descriptions are brief, much 
fuller for England than for the rest of Europe, 
and dwell particularly upon the places which 
the rapid tourist is likely to visit. 


SPORTS 


GoLF FOR WoMEN. By Genevieve Hecker. With 
a chapter by Rhona K. Adair. 217 pp. 8vo. 
This book has for its object the presentation 

of the ancient game to the feminine inquiring 
mind from a woman’s standpoint. ‘he author 
declares that no matter how valuable to a man 
the present text books of the game may be 
she has found by her own personal experience 
and that of many of her friends that there were 
many points about the best of them which were 
perhaps as familiar as the A B C’s to a man, 
but wholly incomprehensible to a woman. An 
inspection of the book shows that the efforts 
of the author to remove this objection have 
been remarkably successful and women golf- 
ers will find in the volume a valuable assist- 
ant.—PiTTsBURG Post. 


HANDBOOK ON SAILING, A. sy Clove Hitch. 
106 pp. Indexed. With illustrations. 18vo. 
English conditions are almost exclusively 

considered in this small manual which urges 

tan sails, a keel boat, painted woodwork and 
single-handed sailing. 


PRACTICAL TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. By 
John Graham and Ellery H. Clark. 111 pp. 
I2mo. 

After general remarks on training each form 
of track athletics is briefly discussed. Illus- 
trated by photographs in order to give the best 
form. 








BOOK 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


MuscuLaAR EXER- 


PuysicAL EDUCATION BY 
Illus- 


cisE. By Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 

trated. 67 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

The expansion of a lecture course on the 
efficiency of exercise, which first appeared in 
“the Y. M. C. A. Athletic League letter” in 
1899-1900, under the influence of Dr. Dudley 
Allen Sargent, of Harvard, continued under 
Dr. E. M. Hartwell, with biologic and peda- 
gogic suggestion from G. Stanley Hall, Wil- 
liam T. Harris and T. M. Balliett. 

PuysicaL, TRAINING FOR WOMEN BY JAPANESE 
Metuops. By H. Irving Hancock.  Illus- 
trated. 152 pp. 12mo. 

A description of the processes by which 
through crosswork of the muscles a woman’s 
strength is increased. The entire basis is the 
Japanese attack, which endeavors to disable 
the antagonist, and interesting statements are 
made as to the muscular development of small 
Japanese women, and the value of this care- 
ful training of all muscles on the _ general 
health. 


USEFUL AND FINE 
ARTS 


CRUIKSHANK’S WaTER Coors. With intro- 
duction by Joseph Grego. 325 pp. 8vo. 


A reproduction of three suites of illustrations 


of “Oliver Twist,” Ainsworth’s ‘“Miser’s 
Daughter” and Maxwell’s “History of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798." These cover the most 
important of Cruikshank’s work as an illus- 
trator and are accompanied by explanatory ex- 
tracts from the works themselves. 


SATIRE AND HUMOR 


Birp CENTER Cartoons. Pictures and text 
by John T. McCutcheon. Quarto. 
Reproductions and cartoons by a well known 

newspaper artist of life in an Illinois village, 

full of humor. The work shows an unusual 
advance in Mr. McCutcheon’s capacity for 
doing something more than mere caricature. 


THEATRICAL Primer, Tur. By Harold Acton 
Vivian. Illustrated by Francis P. Sagerson. 
135 pp. 18mo. 

This is truth clad in pointed satire in these 
little sketches. On the face they sometimes 
offend the more artistic sense, but those who 
appreciate the underlying meanings will also 
appreciate and commend the author’s purpose. 


Twistep History. By Frank C. Voorhies, 
Author of “Love Letters of an Irishwoman,” 
etc. Illustrated. 208 pp. 16mo. 

One would scarcely recognize American his- 
tory from the discovery by Columbus to the 
Revolution in the transformation wrought 
upon it by the funny Mr. Voorhies. It is all 
irresistibly funny—one of the most delectable 
of nonsensicalities. 


NEWS 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


AMERICAN ProsLEMs. By Joseph A. Vance. 

251 pp. 12mo. 

Addresses on the negro, labor, liquor, mu- 
nicipal government and vice, all discussed from 
the standpoint of Christian ethics in a hor- 
tatory rather than a ritualistic spirit. 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SoutHu. By Edgar 

Gardner Murphy. 334 pp. I2mo. 

The essays and addresses that comprise it 
deal with the negro question, the child labor 
question and the industrial and educational 
problems of the South. One of them gives 
special attention to the origin and work of the 
Southern Educational Board, of which the au- 
thor, a distinguished Southern educator, is 
executive secretary. It is the first attempt to 
state the Southern question broadly and fairly. 
SHAME OF THE CITIEs, ‘HE. By Lincoln Stef- 

fens. 306 pp. I2mo. 

This comprises articles on municipal cor- 
ruption, dealing with New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburg and Min- 
neapolis. The book is bound to arouse wide- 
spread interest by its revelations and _ its 
strong, dramatic style. 

SocraL Procress. By Josiah Strong. 273 pp. 

Svo. 

Dr. Strong is an authoritative writer on our 
country and its various religious and sociologi- 
cal phases. His present office, as head of the 
American Institute for Social Service, which 
is organized for the dissemination of informa- 
tion on topics relating to sociological work, 
fits him admirably for this task. The statistics 
are generally for the year 1903, and will be 
found to be later than those available in any 
similar publications. A few of the topics which 
are taken up are: Child Labor, Civil Service, 
Co-operation, Divorce Reform, Education, the 
Housing Problem, Institutional Churches, 
Public Ownership, the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, Social Settlements, Tax Reform, Temper- 
ance, the Hours of Work and the Wages of 
Men and Women. This book will show the 
growth of the various reform political move- 
ments, and especially of labor and reform leg- 
islation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DarintiEs. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer, author of 
“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book,” etc. 90 
pp. 16mo. 

Appetizers, vegetable and fruit cocktails, 
prepared without alcohol, punches also with- 
out alcohol, cakes, candies and desserts, for 
the most part simple, are included in this small 
manual of dainties. The recipes are carried 
out with a minute attention to quantities, char- 
acteristic of Mrs. Rorer’s work. 


DoLLARS AND Democracy. By Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, Bt. Illustrations. 12mo. 
When Englishmen of education come to 

America they seem to take it for granted that 

they must leave their manners at home for safe 
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keeping. Freeman, the historian, left legends 
of rudeness behind him that are not yet for- 
gotten, and more recently Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock provided a new list of stories. Neither, 
however, wrote a book about America. Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones, Bart., son of a famous 
father, visited this country last year and was 
very well received for his father’s sake. His 
stay of a year might have qualified him to say 
something about the country if he had used 
his eyes or made any effort to acquire infor- 
mation, but as he shows in “Dollars and De- 
mocracy” he was too much engrossed in him- 
self to pay much attention to anything else. 
We are told about his troubles with the Cus- 
tom House and with newspaper reporters, we 
have the usual fault finding with things that 
are different from things in England, and un- 
pleasant criticism of the people who did him 
kindnesses. 

In one place in America Sir Philip felt him- 
self at home. This was at Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton’s, in Cambridge. His impression 
of his host seems to be that which Professor 
Norton has given of himself in print, ‘“‘some- 
what stranded, a unique, pathetic picture in 
the life of modern America.” 

Sir Philip naturally supplies some informa- 
tion about the places he visited that will be 
novel to Americans. He provides a number of 
insignificant thumb-nail sketches, which are 
called illustrations on the title page. They 
would make the Burne-Jones who was a great 
artist writhe if he could see them.—N. Y. Sun. 
Easter Story, Tut. By Hannah Warner. 20 

pp. I2mo. 

A story of Easter told in an attractive way 
for children, with marginal decorations printed 
in purple ink.—PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 

Ernics OF GREEK PuiILosopuEeRs, THe. By 
Professor James H. Hyslop. 333 pp. 12mo. 
An expansion of a lecture on the ethics of the 

Greek philosopher by a student of psychology, 

late of Columbia University, delivered in a 

course on evolution of ethics before the Brook- 

lyn Ethical Association, intended to translate 
the utterance of the Greeks into modern terms. 

It is illustrated by reproductions of statues and 

busts, not too well selected, and contains a 

large number of extracts, the lecture itself fill- 

ing but a small share of the volume 


Fruit GARDEN, THE. 

















































3y George Bunyard and 

Owen Thoms. The “Country Life” Library. 

Illustrated. 507 pp. Quarto. 

An article on fruit culture, which appeared 
originally in “English Country Life.” It takes 
up all the leading fruits grown in England, de- 
scribes their cultivation and gives a list of the 
hundred best varieties of each with directions 
of the purpose and sale to which they can be 
best put. Besides plants grown in the open 
and berries, under which the tomato is in- 
cluded, pineapples and other fruits grown in 
greenhouses are included. This occupies three- 
fiths of the book, 304 pages out of 507. The 
remainder of the book is taken with chapters 
on fruit culture in America, France and the 
Channel Islands. The book closes with out- 
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line drawings, full size, of the varieties recom- 
mended under the different kinds. The entire 
book is written from the English standpoint. 


How to Get THE Best Out oF 
Richard Le Gallienne. 
pp. I2mo. 

Advice as to the use of books and the books 
which one should read put in the form of cur- 
sory comment, with a closing chapter on the 
novelists and novels of to-day, and advice in 
forming a library. All follows the usual stand- 
ards of its author, which look to the romantic 
rather than to the classical literature in all 
forms of letters. 


300Ks. By 
With portrait. 167 


INTRODUCTION TO DAnTE’s INFERNO. By 

Adolphus T. Ennis. 141 pp. 12mo. 

While not intended as a commentary on the 
text, this manual canto by canto adds such 
necessary explanations and interpretations as 
render the verse lucid. No references are in- 
cluded, but an effort has been made to give 
only such explanations as have been generally 
accepted. 


JouRNEYS TO THE PLANET MArs; oR, OUR 
Mission to Ento. By Sara Weiss. 548 pp. 
I2mo. 

A trip to Mars which reveals a Utopia, in 
which a doctrine of re-birth is the basis of the 
story. 


Metric Fauiacy, Tur. By Frederick A. Hal- 
sey and the Metric Fallacy in the Textile In- 
dustry. By Samuel S$. Dale. 231 pp. 8vo. 
An attack on the attempt to adopt the metric 

system, paying special attention to the cir- 

cumstance that even in Europe, where the me- 
tric system has been adopted, another system 
of units is employed for measuring spun yarn 
in counts and for other purposes. A table 
gives also the non-metric units used in metric 
countries and the persistent use of old units in 

German mechanical industries, particularly in 

screw threads. 


My Arr-Suips. By A. 
pp. I2mo. 

The simple, direct account of a brave, gifted 
man’s struggle with the problem of aerial navi- 
gation. The book is scientific, but not ab- 
struse. The conqueror of the air chronicles 
in a bright, entertaining way his many daring 
ascents into the blue ether, and his even more 
terrifying descents to earth. There are sev- 
enty-five reproductions from photographs and 
diagrams to add to the interest, the frontis- 
piece being a photogravure from an exceeding- 
ly satisfactory portrait of the young Brazilian. 
~ PUBLISIIERS’ WEEKLY. 


Santos-Dumont. 356 


NorTHFIELD HyMNAL,. 

Stebbins. 224 pp. I12mo. 

This contains a number of well-selected 
hymns, carefully chosen and arranged and suit- 
able for Sunday school, evangelistic and other 
church services. The hymns are for the 
greater part the most melodious and best loved 
of church hymns, the most popular from all 
the other books, with some newer, less fa- 
miliar ones added. 


Edited by George C. 
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PHEASANTS. By W. B. Tegetmeier. Fourth 
Edition. With illustrations. 242 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

After a brief account of natural history of the 
pheasant, its structure, food and habits and the 
early attempts at its preservation, this work 
takes up in great detail the care of these birds 
in coverts for shooting. It closes with ac- 
counts of the various species, most of them 
from Eastern Asia, which have been found 
valuable for this purpose, including some which 
have only been grown in the aviary, and not 
at all for sport. Much of it was originally 
published in Lonpon FIELD. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN Forum, 


1898-1904. By E. Burton-Brown. With pref- 
ace by Comm. Boni. Illustrated. 223 pp. 
16mo. 


A brief manual illustrated by photographs of 
the remarkable additions made to the knowl- 
edge of the Forum of the early empire and re- 
public, including the discovery of the early 
Christian church, Sta. Maria Antiqua. A map 
of the Forum closes the work. A list of au- 
thorities and references to the classical rela- 
tions being included. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS FOR 
THE Fiscat, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903. 580 
pp. 8vo. 

This contains a list of the officers of the 
Library, the report of the Librarian, giving ap- 
propriations, expenditures, etc.; a list of re- 
cent purchases and report on copyright leg- 
islation. There is a picture of the Library for 
frontispiece and plans of the various floors. 


RETURN TO Nature. By Adolf Just. Vol. I. 

309 pp. 8vo. With illustrations. 

An expansion of the “Return to Nature” by 
Adolph Just, of Germany, and adopted in the 
Jungborn at Butler, N. J., band on the as- 
sumption that all disease can be cured by going 
without clothes and eating uncooked food. 


3AR OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
Edited by 
Indexed. 


RUSSIA AT THE 
PLE. A memorial of Kishinef. 
Isidore Singer, Ph. D. 280 pp. 
I2mo. 

In view of the continuance of the anti-Jewish 
policy of the Russian Government, and the 
attention attracted to it throughout the world 
by the war with Japan, this book, containing 
records and documents collected and edited 
by Isidore Singer, Ph. D., projector and man- 
aging editor of the great Jewish Encyclopedia, 
is exceedingly timely. The many sympathetic 
public utterances from such men as ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, leading Roman Catho- 
lic and Potestant Church dignitaries, university 
presidents and others, will form valuable 
documentary evidence to show generations to 
come in what high esteem the Jews of the 
United States were held by their fellow-citi- 
zens. These utterances will also serve as 
powerful instruments in obtaining justice for 
the oppressed 5,000,000 Jews in the Empire of 
the Czar. The history of the Kishinef Petition, 
including the addresses of President Roose- 
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velt and Secretary of State Hay, is one of the 

fascinating chapters of the book. 

SHAKESPEARE: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Colonel John A. Joyce. 306 pp. I2mo. 

An attempt to cast into the form of auto- 
biographical narrative the leading incidents of 
Shakespeare’s life and the appearance of his 
work, woven in a framework of imagined inci- 
dent of no great value, and interspersed with 
extracts from the plays. There is, for in- 
stance, a report of the first appearance of 
“Hamlet” in which the text of the first quarto 
is used, and a cast, partly tradition and partly 
fiction, is presented. 

Sonc oF Our Syrian Guest, THE. By Wil- 
liam Allen Knight. Illustrations and decora- 
tions by Charles Copeland. 12mo. 

This is an exposition of the twenty-third 
Psalm, showing how the figure of the Good 
Shepherd and the sheep is carried out through- 
out and how it embraces one whole day from 
the setting out in the morning till the return 
at night. There are new and beautiful inter- 
pretations in the light of Syrian customs. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU 

OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY TO THE SECRE- 

TARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

1898-99. By J. W. Powell, director. 201 

pp. Quarto. 

Although this is the report for ’98 and ’99, 
it has only recently been issued in book form. 
It contains a detailed report of the operations 
of the Bureau of Ethnology for the year des- 
ignated supplemented by a memoir on the na- 
tive pottery of Eastern United States and a 
study of all the important collections of ab- 
original American pottery in the United 
States. It represents the arduous work of 
years and furnishes matter of interest, even 
in a general way, while there are numerous 
plates of a superior type to illustrate the work 
throughout. We do not always appreciate the 
contributions which are being made to science 
under the supervision of our Government. A 
book like this serves to bring it to mind. 


WATCHER IN THE Woops, A. By Dallas Lore 


Sharp. 206 pp. I2mo. 

Selected chapters from wild life near home, 
recommended by Mr. John Burrough’s recent 
statement that “of all the nature books of re- 
cent years, I look upon Mr. Sharp's as the 
best.” These selections give the customary 
rural life, with agreeable illustrations, in which 
the smaller animals and most of the birds ot 
the fields, are noted. 


Wren A Marip MArRIEs. 

210 pp. I2mo. 

This is a laudable attempt to smooth the 
way for maidens contemplating matrimony. 
There is much sage counsel of doubtful prac- 
ticality, though very pretty theoretically, as 
to the methods advisable in preserving friendly 
relationship with one’s husband’s connections 
in the adjustment of responsibility and author- 
ity within the domestic circle, etc. It is all 
written with good purpose; its value is more 
questionable. 


By Lavinia Hart. 
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Admirable Tinker, The. By Edgar Jepson. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Alaska. By J. Cardot, Clara E. Cummings 
and others. Harriman Alaska Expedition. 
Vol. V. $5.00. 


American Girl in Mexico, An. By Elizabeth 
Visere McGary. $1.00, postpaid. 
By Louis C. Elson. 


American Music. $5.00, 


postpaid. 

American Problems. By Joseph A. Vance. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Araby. By Baroness Von Hutten. 
postpaid. 

Around the World With a King. 
N. Armstrong. $1.60, postpaid. 


At Our Own Door. By S. L. Morris. 
postpaid. 


75 cents, 
By William 
$1.00, 


Bachelor in Arcady, A. By Halliwell Sut- 


cliffe. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bartolozzi. By Selwyn Brinton. $1.00; by 


mail, $1.05. 


Bird Center Cartoons. 
John T. McCutcheon. 


Pictures and text by 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Bishop’s Carriage, The. By Miriam Michel- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bride of Glendearg, The. By Allan Mcelvor. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
By George C. Williamson. $6.00. 


By the Fireside. By Charles Wagner. $1.00. 


postpaid. 


sy the Good Sainte Anne. By Anne Chapin 


Ray. $1.08, postpaid. 


Cadets of Gascony. By Burton E. Stevenson. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Captured by the Navajos. By Captain Charles 
A. Curtis. $1.10, postpaid. 


Cardinal Newman. By William Barry, D. D. 


$1.00, postpaid. 

Charles Dudley Warner. By Mrs. James T. 
Fields. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Chester. Written by Bertram C. A. Windle. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Christ. By Dr. Samuel D. McConnell. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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Lnr.stian Doctrine of Prayer, The. By Rt. 
Rey. A. C. A. Hall. $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


Christian Faith in an Age of Doubt. By Wil- 
liam North Rice, Ph. D. $1.50, postpaid. 


Christopher Columbus. By John Boyd Thatch- 
er. Vol. III. $9.00. 

Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. By 
Robert Francis Harper. $4.00; by mail, 
$4.26. 


Colour Prints of Japan. I 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


3y Edward Strange. 


ec) 


Commuters, The. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 


$1.08, postpaid. 

Congregationalists, The. By Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon. The Story of the Churches. $1.00. 
postpaid, 

Cruikshank’s Water Colors. By Joseph Grego. 
$7.00 ; by mail, $7.20. 

Dainties. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
mail, 40 cents. 


35 cents; by 


Darrow Enigma, The. By Melvin L. Severy. 
£ ) ) 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Daughter of the States, A. 
ton. $1.08, postpaid. 


3y Max Pember- 


Daughters of Desperation. By Hildegarde 
Brooks. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Day of the Dog, The. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Dollars and Democracy. By Sir Philip Burne 
Jones, Bart. $1.25, postpaid. 


Dramatic and Poetical Works of Stephen Wal- 
ter Raleigh. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Easter Story, The. By Hannah Warner. 38 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Education of the Heart. By William L. Wat- 


kinson. $1.00, postpaid. 


Essays and Letters. 3y Leo Tolstoy. 75 


cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Essential Kafir, The. By Dudley Kidd, $6.00; 


by mail, $6.24. 

Ethics of Greek Philosophers, The. By Prof. 
James H. Hyslop. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 
Extracts from Adam's Diary. By Mark Twain. 

75 cents, postpaid. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Evolution of the Soul, The. 
Hudson. $1.20, postpaid. 


By Thomas Jay 
Fairy Tales up to Now. By Wallace Jewin. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Famous Legends. By Emeline G. Crommelin. 


60 cents, postpaid. 
Fifteen Years Among the Top-Knots; or, 


Life in Korea. By L. H. Underwood, 


M. D. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Forward. By Lina Boegli. $2.00, postpaid. 


Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emil 
Reich. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

3y Charles Egbert Crad- 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Frontiersmen. The. 


dc ck. 


Fruit Garden. 
Thoms. 


3y George Bunyard and Owen 
$7.50 ; by mail, $7.76. 


Chamberlin and 
$4.00; by mail, $4.28. 


Geology. By Thomas C. 
Rollin D. Salisbury. 

God’s Living Oracles. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


3y Arthur T. Pierson. 


Golden Age, The. By Kenneth Grahame. New 
edition. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Golf for Women. By 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Genevieve Hecker. 

Gordon Elopement, The. By Carolyn Wells 
and H. P. Taber. $1.08, postpaid. 

Graiters, The. By Francis Lynde. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Great Companion, The. By Lyman Abbott. 


$1.00, postpaid. 

Greater America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Handbook on Sailing. By Clove Hitch. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.05. 

Heart of Lynn. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Heart of My Heart. By Ellis Meredith. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

He that Eateth Bread With Me. By H. A. 
M. neays. $1.08, postpaid. 

History of American Music, The. By Louis 
C. Elson. $5.00, postpaid. 

History of Theatrical Art. By Louise Von 
Cossel. $3.50; by mail, $3.66. 

History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. 
3y S. P. Scott. Three vols. $10.00, post- 
paid. 

Horse-Leech’s Daughters,The. By Margaret 
Doyle Jackson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Hour-Glass, The. By W. B. Yeats. 
by mail, $1.30. 


$1.25; 
How to Get the Best Out of Books. By 
Richard LeGallienne. $1.25, postpaid. 
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How to Know Oriental Rugs. By Mary 
Beach Langton. $2.00, postpaid. 


By William H. 


How Tyson Came Home. 
Rideing. $1.08, postpaid. 


I: In Which a Woman Tells the Truth About 
Herself. $1.08, postpaid. 

Impressions of Japan. By George H. Rittner, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.13. 


Ingoldsby Country, The. By Charles G. Har- 
per. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. With 
a commentary by L. Morel. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


In Shakespeare’s England. By Mrs. Frederick 
Boas. $1.50; bv mail, $1.61. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage. By Miriam Michel- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 


In the Red Hills. By Elliott Crayton Mc- 
Cants. $1.08, postpaid. 


In the Uttermost East. By Charles H. Hawes. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.68. 


Introduction to Dante’s Inferno. By Adolphus 
T. Ennis. 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Japan: The Place and the People. By G. Wal- 
do Brown. $2.50; by mail, $2.75. 


3y Esther Singleton. $1.60, postpaid. 


By Sarah Weiss, 


Japan. 


Journeys to the Planet Mars. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Juniper Hall. By Constance Hill. $4.50; by 


mail, $4.68. 

Knight of Columbia, A. By General Charles 
King. $1.08, postpaid. 

Kwaidan. 
paid. 


By Lafcadio Hearn. $1.08, post- 


Letters and Letter Writing. By Charity Dye. 


$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Letters from a Son to His Self-made Father. 
3y Charles E. Merriman. 90 cents; by mail. 
1.02. 


I 
$ 


Letters from England. By Mrs. George Ban- 


croft. $1.50, postpaid. 
Letters from Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.87. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. 
Edited with an introductory memoir, by Her- 
bert Paul. $3.00, postpaid. 


Life in a Garrison Town. By Lieutenant 
Bilse. 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 








Life of an Actor, The. By Pierce Egan. New 
edition. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Life of Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas 
Wright. Two vols. $7.50; by mail, $7.78. 
Life of Frederic William Farrar, The. By 
his son Reginald Farrar. $2.00, postpaid. 


Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin, A. By Frances 
Aymar Matthews. $1.08, postpaid. 

Making the Most of Life. 
worth. $1.00, postpaid. 

Maryland. By William Hand Browne. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 


3y George H. Hep- 


Master Feeling, The. By N. Almirall. go cents ; 
by mail, 95 cents. 

Mastery of the Pacific. By Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. $2.70, 

Matthew Arnold. By G. W. E. Russell. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Matthew Arnold. By William H. Dawson. 

$1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 

Memoirs of a Baby, The. By Josephine Das- 
kam. $1.08, postpaid. 


Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Picker- 
ing. By Spencer Pickering. $4.00; by mail, 
$4.22. 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist and 
Financier. Two vols. $5.00, postpaid. 


Men of the Covenant. By Alexander Smelley. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. First 
Folio Edition. 50 cents, postpaid. Leather, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Merry Anne, The. By Samuel Merwin. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Metric Fallacy, The. By Frederick A. Halsey. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Middle Wall, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Edward Marshall. 


Minute Marvels of Nature. By John J. Ward 
$1.60, postpaid. 
Modern Socialism. 
by mail, $1.55. 
Moses Brown, Captain U. S. N. By Edgar 

Stanton Maclay, A. M. $1.25, postpaid. 


sy R. C. K. Ensor. $1.50; 


Munson’s Phonographic Dictation Book Busi- 
ness Correspondence. By James E. Mun- 
son. 38 cents, postpaid. 

Musical Fantasies. $v Israfel. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.05. 

My Air-Ships. By A. Santos-Dumont. $1.40, 
postpaid. 


Nami-Ko. By Sakoe Shioya and E. F. Edgett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Naturalist in the Guianas. By Eugene Andre. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.67. 


Northfield Hymnal. Edited by George C. 
Stebbins. 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 


Notebook to Accompany Bergen’s Text Books 
of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Old Shropshire Life. By Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Order No. 11. 


By Caroline Abbott Stanley. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


O’Gorman’s Motor Pocket Book. By Mervyn 
O’Gorman. $2.70; by mail, $2.75. 


Overtones. 


By James Huneker. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Parsifal. 


By H. R. Haweis. 40 cents, post- 
paid. 


Peace and the Vices. 


By Anna A. Rogers. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By Francis, the first Earl of Elles- 
mere. $3.15; by mail, $3.39. 


Pheasants. By W. B. Tegetmeier. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.14. 


Philosophy of Education, The. By Herman 
Harrell Horne, Ph. D. $1.75, postpaid. 


Physical Culture by Muscular Exercise. By 
Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Physical Training for Women by Japanese 
Methods. By H. Irving Hancock. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Poems. By Andrew Edward Watrous. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Poems. By Pauline Frances Camp. 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

Practical Track and Field Athletics. By John 
Graham and Ellery H. Clark. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Problems of the Present South. By Gardner 
Murphy. $1.50, postpaid. 

Queen of Tears, A. By W. H. Wilkins. Twe 
vols. $9.00; by mail, $9.36. 

Quintus Oakes. By Charles Ross Jackson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Rat Trap. The. By Dolf Wyllard. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Readers’ Handbook. By E. Cobham Brewer. 
$1.45; by mail, $1.63. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Real Conversations. By William Archer. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 
Forum, 
$1.00; by 


Recent Excavations in the Roman 
1898-1904. By E. Burton Brown. 
mail, $1.05. 


Red Leaguers, The. By Shan Bullock. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
By Adolf Just. 


Return to Nature, The. $1.50; 


by mail, $1.62. 


Rhymes Without Reason. By Aubrey Hop- 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


By William Dana Orcott. 


wood. 
Robert Cavalier. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Rose of Old Seville. By 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 
Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Ruskin Relics. 


postpaid. 


Elizabeth Minot. 


By W. G. Collingwood. $2.50. 


Saint and the Outlaw, The. By Michael Wood. 


$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
Satchel Guide to Europe, A. By W. J. Rolfe. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.40. 
Seeking the Kingdom. By 
Day. $1.50, postpaid. 
Self-Government in Canada. 
$3.75; by mail, $3.80. 
Shakespeare: Personal 
Colonel John A. Joyce. 
85 cents. 


Ernest Everett 


sy F. Bradshaw. 


Reminiscences. By 
75 cents; by mail, 


Shame of the Cities, The. By Lincoln Stef- 


fens. $1.20, postpaid. 


Shapes of Clay. By Ambroise Bierce. $2.00, 


postpaid. 
Social Progress. 
postpaid. 


By Josiah Strong. $1.00, 


Songs of Our Syrian Guest, The. William 
Allen Knight. 50 cents, postpaid. 

South America. By 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Second Reader. Edited by Isaac 
Montrose J. Moses. 50 cents, 


Standard 
Funk and 
postpaid. 


Stolen Emperor, The. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Story of King Sylvain and Queen Aimee, The. 
$y Margaret Sherwood. $1.08, postpaid. 


Strong Mac. By S. R. Crockett. $1.08, post- 


paid. 
Sure. By Edward Townsend. 
paid. 
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57 cents, post- 


Susannah and One Other. By E. Maria AlI- 


banesi. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 

Tales of Kankakee Land. By Charles H. Bart- 
lett. $1.25, postpaid. 

Teachers’ Manual for Second Reader. Edited 
by Isaac K. Funk and Montrose J. Moses, 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Test, The. By Mary Tappan Wright. 
postpaid. 


$1.08, 


Primer, The. By Harold Acton 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
Things Chinese. By J. Dyer Ball. 
edition. $4.00; by mail, $4.19. 
Tolstoy 
Maude. 


Tomaso’s Fortune and 
Henry Seton Merriman. 


Trouble Woman, The. 


cents, postpaid. 


Theatrical 
Vivian. 

Fourth 

and His Problems. By Aylmer 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Other Stories. By 

$1.08, postpaid. 


By Clara Morris. 40 


Translations of the Odes of Horace. By M. 
Jourdain. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Trusts of To-day. By Gilbert Holland Mon- 
tague. $1.20, postpaid. 
Teutonic Legends. By W. C. Sawyer, Ph. D. 
2.00, postpaid. 

Twisted History. By Frank C. Voorhies. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Types of Canadian Women, Past and Pres- 
ent. Edited by Henry James Morgan. Vol. 
I. $5.00. 


Vineyard, The. By John Oliver Hobbes. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Dallas 


Watcher in the Woods. By Lore 


Sharp. 8&4 cents, postpaid. 

When a Maid 
$1.00, postpaid. 

When the Tide Comes In. By Lucy Meachem 
Thruston. $1.08, postpaid. 

When Wilderness Was King. sy 
Parrish. $1.08, postpaid. 

William H. Prescott. By Rollo Ogden. 
postpaid. 

Woman's Will, A. 
postpaid, 

Wonder Book of 


win. 75 cents. 


Marries. By Lavinia Hart. 


Randall 


$1.10, 


$1.08, 


By Anne Warner. 

Horses. By James Bald- 

postpaid. 

Yeoman, The. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Young America. By Arthur W. Sanborn. 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Young Explorers of the Amazon. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. 8&5 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
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BOOK NEWS 


GOOD FICTION 
THE WOMAN WINS 


By ROBERT BARR 


Author of “* Over the Border,’ “ In the Midst of Alarms,” 
“ The Victors,”’ “A Woman Intervenes,” ete. 
















This is a collection of tales by a master of the art—one whom Sir Conan Doyle once described as one of 
the best writers of short stories in the world. 

Each story has a woman as the central figure and in each one she has her ‘* heart’s desire.’” 

The tales are modern in treatment, original in plot, and marked by Mr. Barr’s wit and breeziness. 

Julian Ralph once wrote of one of Robert Barr’s short stories: ‘* There is more skill, more imagination 
and more genius in that little trifle than in many a fat novel that has made a sensation.’’ 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


BY SNARE OF LOVE 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of “ When I Was Czar,” “Jn the Name of a Woman,” 
“ 4 Dash for a Throne,” etc. 
























One of the most exciting romances Mr. Marchmont ever wrote. The hero is a successful American who 
going to Turkey on a pleasure trip, conceives the idea of obtaining concessions there and developing the resources 
of the country. 

Suspicion, jealousy and hatred rouse Ottoman opposition, and from that foliows a keen, relentless and 
romantic struggle. 


12mo. Cloth. With a Frontispiece in Colors, by Frank T. Merrill, $1.50 
























or THE MASTER PASSION 


By WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE 


Detroit, and lovely Grosse Ile, lying where the Detroit river joins Lake Erie, form the theater for this 
pretty romance of Revolutionary days, by William C. Sprague, A.B., LL.B., President of the Sprague Corres- 
pondence School, and Editor of ** The American Legal News ’’ and ‘* The American Boy.”’ 

Love is the motive power that dominates the action of the story, manifesting itself in its varied forms, through 
the characters of the chief actors. 

This author’ s purpose has heen to tell a story that will captivate and hold the interest. There is little 
moralizing, no useless dialogue, no surplusage of description. 

Mr. Sprague's great prominence in other fields lends strong interest to this, his first nowel. 


12mo. Cloth. With Frontispiece in Colors, $1.50 














FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT POSTPAID 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 5°97 *™*"" SEW york 
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The large stocks give automob lists the opportunity of studying the special adaptability of lamps, TION 
horns or tools, to their own particular car, enabling a satisfactory selection to be made. magn 
Tan: 
400 pj 
LAMPS saves 
The most powerful are those burning gas, generated within the lamp itself or fed cal sc 

by independent generators. Forsome purposes the oil burning types are preferred. 

GAS HEADLIGHTS 


NEVEROUT—Self-contained generator, $15.00 to $50.00 each. 

SoLArR—Self-contained generator, $25.00 to $50.00 each. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY—Self-contained generator, $25.00 and $35.00 each. 

PHARE CONTINENTAL—Self-contained generator, $40.00 each. 

NEVEROUT—With independent generator, $25.00 and $30.00 each. Per pair, with 


generator, $40.00 and $50.00. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY—NoO generator, $10.00 and 15.00 each. 


MIRROR LENS HEADLIGHTS 


NEVEROUT—$16.00, $20.00 and $26 oo, with swing bracket, $31.50. 
SOLAR—$25.00, $30.00 and $35.00 each. 

Gray & Davis—Bullet Style, $22.50 and $30.00 each. 

RUSHMORE—$16. 35, $20.00, $26.40, and $41.40. $5.00 extra for swing bracket. 


OIL SIDE LAMPS 


NEVEROUT—Per pair, $7.50, $15.00 and $18.00. DiEtTz—Per pair, $8.00, $10.00 and 
$15.00. REAR SIGNAL LAMPS, $2.70, $4.50 and $9.00 each. 


HORNS 
It is considered proper to proportion the depth of sound to the size and power 
of the car; big touring cars having horns that give out a toot resembling the whistle 
of an Atlantic liner. 
FRENCH AUTOMOBILE HORNS 


g inches long, 3% -inch bell, $2.50. Il inches long, 4%-inch bell, $3.50. 1214 inches 
long, 5-inch bell, $5.00. With flexible tubing, 6% -inch bell, $10.00; 7-inch bell, 
$15.00 ; 8-inch bell, $18.00. 


wore =6— sr hl] 6Line of 
GOGGLES 


75 cts. to $5.00 
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BOOK NEWS 


E. 5. Goram’s Latest Publications 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With introduction and Notes 
by R. S. DRIVER, D. D. scopp., 8vo,, $4.00. 

The book is marked by its insistence upon the wtrtonal truth of 
Genesis * * * A perfectly reliable statement of the many 
questions, scientific, historical and critical, which have clus- 
tered about this first book of the Bible. * * * It will diffuse 
light wherever it goes and will help forward the Cause of 
Truth’’-—MARCUS DODsS. 


Others of the Series, 


The Book of Acts, by Rackham ..........e0e-. $4 50 
The Book of Job, by a) eae eee 7 2 © «98.90 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Goudge. . .. . $2.50 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, 
LL, D., M.R.AS, Second edition revised with appendix and 
notes. 592 pp., cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net. JUST PUBLISHED. 

As a book of reference on all the latest discoveries in Assyria 
and Babylonia and on their bearing on Bible History, it is in- 
valuable. The volume is embellished with beautiful cuts taken 
from the originals 


EXILES OF ETERNITY. Anexposition of Dante’s Inferno 
by JOHN S. CARROLL, M.A, 508 pp., 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3 oo 
net. APRIL 15th. 

Nothing like it has appeared in English. Mr Carroll must 
take rank amongst the foremost European critics and students 
of Dante, the central man of all the world. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP; ITS ORIGIN AND EVOLU- 
TION. A study of the Latin Liturgy up to the time of Charle- 
magne. By Mgr. L. DUCHESNE, Member of de 1’ Institute 
Translated from the Third French Edition by M. L. McClure, 
400 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3 oo net. 

Its value is in being a study of the Lat.n Liturgy before the 
severence of the East and West by one of the foremost Liturgi- 
cal scholars of the Roman Communion. 


Agent in U, 8. for Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


New Catalogue just issued sent free 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publishers 
4th Ave. and 22d St.. NEW YORK 


THREE GREAT BOOKS 





Cashel Byron’s 
Profession 


An Unsocial Socialist 
By G. BERNARD SHAW 


Author of ‘‘ Candida ’’ 


Each $1.25 





JUST PUBLISHED 
The Quintessence 


of Ibsenism 
By G. BERNARD SHAW 
A worthy edition from new type, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


BRENTANO’S 
New York 





The popularity of the Ford is due to the power, simplicity and 
correct mechanical design of its double opposed motor. 
The Ford Keeps the Price Down 


You have to pay the Trust $1500.00 for a car with a double opposed motor, The 
Ford is the pioneer of this type of machine and it is the lowest price automobile of 


its class in the world. 


Price with Tonneau $900.00; as a Runabout $800.00 


We agree to assume all responsibility in any action the 7y«s/ may take regarding 
alleged infringement of the Selden Patent to prevent you from buying the Ford— 


“The Car of Satisfaction.”’ 


Write for illustrated catalogue and name of our nearest agent. 


Ford Motor Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOK 


E furnish seeds FREE. 


NEWS 


Nature does the growing and the flowers bloom as your 


reward for the attention and care bestowed upon them. 


Floral Life, a beautiful monthly printed on enameled paper 10x 14 inches, 
at One Dollar a year, filled with illustrations and articles by the ablest and best 


writers, tells you how to 


plant and raise flowers from 


the seeds we furnish. Select any 


TWENTY PACKETS from following list and fill out the attached blank. 


Alyssam, white, fra- 


Allyssum Maritimum, Sweet 
blooms profusely all 


grant. Pretty little plants for edgings, 
summer. 
Antirrhinum, Snapdragon, mixed colors. Although 
perennials succeed as annuals in light soil in sunny positions. 
flow- 


Aster, finest mixed colors. Need rich soil for best results, 


ers from July to frost. 

Balsam, Lady Slipper. double mixed colors. 
favorite garden flower of easy culture in rich soil. 

Calenduia, Meteor, Pot Marigold, ; 
of the best and showiest free flowering hardy 
until frost. 

Calliopsis, mixed colors. Show y and beautiful free flowering, 
blooms all summer. 

Candytuft, mixed colors. Indispensable for cutting, look 
best in beds or masses, flowers from July to frost. 

Canna, large tlowering French, Indian Shot, 
mixed colors. One of the finest bedding plants, grand and 
beautiful. 


An old and 
jouble yellow. One 
y annuals, blooms 


Carnation, Marguerite, mixed colors. Very neat in habit 
and remarkable for their rich profusion of flowers 

Celosia, Cockscomb, dwarf, mixed colors. 
and picturesque decorative feature of the garden. 

Centaurea, Sweet Sultan, mixed colors, large flowering. 
Known as ** Cornflower,”’ ** Blue Bottle,’ ** Kaiser Blumen,’ 
and as ‘** Bachelor's Button,”’ 

Convolvulus, Major, Morning Glory, mixed colors. 
Our grandmothers always had the Glory of the Morning in her 
garden, 

Convolvulus, Minor, Dwarf Glory, mixed colors. One 
of the most free flowering and rapid growing plants. 

They produce thou- 


Form an odd 


Cosmos, large fowering, mixed colors. 
sands of beautiful flowers in the autumn. 
Cypress Vine, mixed colors, white and scarlet. A most 
popular vine, delicate fern-like foliage, masses of bloom. 
Dianthus, Double China Pinks, mixed colors, 
> 
rivaled for brilliancy and rich variety of color. 
Eschscholtzia, California Poppy, mixed colors. Mag- 
nificent flowers of immense size and lovely form. 


Gaillardia, Blanket Flower, mixed colors. Remark- 
able for the profusion, size and brilliancy of their flowers. 


Godetia, rich and varied colors. Handsome, showy flowers, 
blooming continuously throughout the entire season 


Rapid growing, interest- 


Un 


Gourd, mixed ornamental varieties. 
ing climbers with varied foliage. 
Helianthus, Sunflower, Miniature. 
and favorite garden flower. A great bloomer. 

Japanese Imperial Morning Glories, mixed colors. 
Celebrated everywhere for extraordinary beauty and infinite 
variety of its flowers. 


An old fashioned 


The seeds are from the most reliable seed house in 
i 


cca cardio: ait aie. n ais @ekiasiomenen 1 
| LORAL LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 812 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


FULL FIVE CENT PACKET 


F 


Larkspur. Double Rocket, mixed colors. One of the 
most popular annuals, producing long, upright spikes of showy 
flowers. 

Marigold, African, double mixed colors. They light the 
garden with a grand glitter of yellow far into the frosts of 
autumn, 

Marigold, French, double mixed colors. Make a splendid, 
gay, blooming border plant; also a good pot plant. 
Marvel of Peru, Four O’Clocks, mixed colors. 
fashioned free flowering garden favorite; does well every- 

where, 


An old- 


Mignonette, Reseda, large, flowering, fragrant. No garden 
is complete without this old time favorite. 


Nasturtium, tall or climbing varieties, mixed colors. Noth- 
ing excels them for easy culture, duration of bloom and bril- 
liancy. 

Nasturtium, dwarf or bedding varieties, lors. A 
fine border plant of charming foliage, gorgeous and continuous 
bloom to frost. 


co 


mixed 


in the Mist, 


foliage, with 


blue and 


Nigelia, Damascena, Love 
curiously 


white. Free flowering, finely cut 
formed flowers, 

An old-fashioned flower, but greatly 
3 garden. 


Pansy, fine mixed colors. 
improved since grown in our grandmother 

Petunia, fine mixed colors. Unequaled for outdoor culture, 
bloom early and continue a sheet of bloom until frost 

Phlox, Drummondii, fine mixed colors. One of 
most brilliant and satisfactory of all Summer flower 
plants. 

Poppy, Double 
flower produces a 
more gorgeous, 

Poppy, Shirley, Blossoms of enormous size and most 
ing colors to be found in any flower. 

Portulaca, Sun Plant, rich, single mixed colors. 
ating in an exposed sunny situation, flowering in 
fusion, 

Ricinus, Zanzibariensis, Castor Oil Bean, mixed- 
colors. Ornamental plants of stately and sub-tropical growth 
for lawns or center of beds. 

Scabioso, Mourning Bride, dwarf, mixed colors. Double 
flowers in great profusion and in a variety of shades duri ng 
Summer and Autumn. 

Sweet Peas, Eckford’s Mammoth, mixed J 
The best and most prolific variety of ,bloomers and cannot fail 
to give satisfaction 

Zinnia, Youth and Old Age, double mixed 
The most brilliant and showy of annuals; Keep cut and they 
flower until frost. 


the 
ing 


colors. No 
nothing 


mixed 
ot 


Peony, flowered, 
more brilliant display color ; 
charm 


Luxuri- 
great pro- 


colors. 


colors. 


America, and are guaranteed to be 
fresh, and the best in the market 


Enclosed find One Dollar for Floral Life to be sent one year to 


Name... 


Address 


Send the twenty free packets of flower seeds as marked to same address 


Seeds ready for immediate delivery. Order at once 


DO DODO DODO DODO FO DO DODO DFO DEO DO FE FO DO FO TE FO TO TO FCF. 
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BOOK NEWS 


Che Wanamaker Stores 











carry the largest, the best and the most varied stocks of 
Golf and Tennis Goods of any stores in the world. 


Golf 


CLuBs—DrIvEkS, BRASSEYS, MASHIES, CLEEKS and 
Purters. All of the best grade, but each maker 
has some feature or style that commends itself to 


different players. 


SLAZENGER, NICHOLS, TAYLOR, B. G. 1, FINDLAY 


Woop Ciups, all makes, .....::..¢«v-s+ $200 
IRons—Slazenger and Taylor. . . ... .. 1.75 
Nichols, B. G. I. and Findlay, ...... 1.50 


Slazenger and Taylor Irons are of English manu- 
facture. The others are of American makes, 
and are not only as good as the English, but 
are preferred by many players. 


BaLtLts—Haskell, Kempshall and Wizard, $6.00 a doz. 


Cappy BaGs,—Leather and Canvas, $1.50 to $10.00 


Tennis sista 


This splendid game enjoyed renewed popularity during the last two years, and there is 
every indication that this will be the greatest tennis year ever known. 


RacKEts—these makes : WriIGHt & DITSON, SLAZENGER, B. G. I., and SPAULDING 
PRICES—$4.50 to $9.00, according to quality and style. 
WANAMAKER RaAcKErs—One of the oldest, most popular and most reliable lines. 


Germantown Expert, $5.00 Wissahickon . . . $2.00 
Germantown Special, 4.00 Fairmount . 1.50 
Germantown: - .. 3.00 Ardmore .. .. 1.00 
Bermmomt. ... .:. 2.90 Coromer... .. «<75 


BaLits—The following makes have been adopted by the 
National Lawn Tennis Association, and are official at 
any game or tournament: 


WRIGHT & DiTson, AYRES, LONDON, GOODRICH, 


PRICES—Wright & Ditson and Ayres . . $4.50 per doz. 


SLAZENGER, B. G. I. 





Goodrich, Slazenger, and B. G.I. . . . 4,00 per doz. 
Wanamaker Championship. . . . . . 3.50 per doz. ° 
Wanamaker Practice ..... ... 2.50 per doz. 
PONS. ewe: ar <p alpen wi asad) ei my (de ee Se 
Poles 65c. to 3.00 
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BOOK 


The Little Library. 16mo. With frontispiece. 
Top edges gilded. Publisher’s price, 50c. 
each. Our price, 25c. each. 

TITLES AS FOLLOWS: 

The Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

A Little Book of English Prose. Arranged 
and edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 


The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. 


A Little Book of Scottish Verse. Arranged 


and edited by T. F. Henderson. 


Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by 
Nowell C. Smith. 


The Purgatorio of Dante. Translated by 


H. F. Cary. 
A Little Book of Light Verse. 
duction and notes by A. C. Deane. 
By Sir Walter Besant. 
Our price, 25c. 


With intro- 


The Lady of Lynn. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


In Buff and Blue.—A story of the American 
Revolution. By George B. Rodney. $1.50. 
Our price, 30c. 


Selected Poems of George Meredith. Includ- 
ing all his most popular poems. With por- 
trait. 12mo. $1.75. Our price, 30c. 


Reminiscences of Thirty-five Years of My 
Life. By Sir Joseph Crowe, journalist, a 
teacher of design. Collaborator with 
Cavaleasselle on the history of the early 
Flemish painters. Author ot the history 
of Italian painting and the lives of ‘Titian 


and Raphael. 8vo. $4.00. Our price, 
$1.25. 
Six Saints of the Covenant. Peden: Sem- 


ple: Wellwood: Cameron: Cargill: Smith: 
By Patrick Walker. Edited with illustra- 
tive documents, introduction notes and 
glossary by D. Hay Fleming. and a fore- 
word by S. R. Crockett. American edition 
limited to 100 numbered copies. 2 vols. 


8vo. $7.50. Our price, $2.50. 





PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
PARIS 
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Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. Ww. 
Oliphant. Edited by Mrs. Coghill. “The 
record of a life not faultless, indeed, but 
noble, loving, and womanly in the highest 


sense, and of a literary career full of 
sound, skilful and serviceable labors.” 
8vo. With two portraits. $3.50. Our 


price, 65c. 


Principles and Acts of the Revolution in 
America. An attempt to collect and pre- 
serve some of the speeches, orations and 
proceedings, with sketches and remarks 
of men and things, belonging to the Revo- 
lutionary period in the United States. By 


Hezekiah Niles. Originally published in 
1822 and reissued in 1876. 8vo. 522 
pages. Our price, 60c. 


Madame de Lamballe. By Georges Birtin. 
With portrait and introduction and his- 
torical notes by the translator. The story 
of her intimacy with Marie Antoinette 
and her devotion to the royal family is 
interesting and pathetic. 12mo. _ $1.50. 
Our price, 35c. 


Robespierre. The story of Sardou’s play, 
adapted and novelized under his authority. 


By Ange Galdemar. $1.50. Our price, 
30c. 

The Women of Homer. By Walter Copeland 
Perry, author of “Greek and Roman 
Sculpture.” With illustrations. 8vo. 
$2.50. Our price, 35c. 


Building Eras in Religion. By Horace Bush- 
nell. $1.50. Our price, 50c. 


Christ and His Salvation. Sermons by sior- 
ace Bushnell. $1.50. Our price, 50c. 


Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace 
Bushnell. $1.50. Our price, 50c. 


The Rose Garden of Persia. A collection of 
the best in Persian literature. By Louisa 
Stuart Costello. With 12 full page illumi- 
nated designs in gold and colors, and deco- 
rative colored border for each text page. 
12mo. Full leather binding. $4.00. Our 
price, $1.50. 
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The Governor’s Garden. A relation of some 
passages in the life of His Excellency, 
Thomas Hutchinson, sometime Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. By George R. R. Rivers. $1.50. Our 
price, 30c. 


The Foundings of Fortunes. A Novel. By 
Jane Barlow, author of “Irish Idylls,” “A 
Creel of Irish Stories.” 12mo. $1.50. Ourz 
price, 25c. 


The Life of a Woman. A Novel. By R. V. 
Risley, author of “Men’s Tragedies,” etc. 
12mo. $1.25. Our price, 25c. 


The Romance of King Ludwig I! of Bavaria. 
His relations with Wagner and his Bavar- 
ian Fairy Palaces. By Frances Gerard. 
With portrait and illustrations. 12mo. 
$1.50. Our price, 45c. 


A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. D. Howells. 
With portrait of the author in colors. 
12mo. $1.15. Our price, 30c. 


The New Yorkers and Other People. aA 
Novel. By Frances Aymar Mathews. 
12mo. $1.50. Our price, 25c. 


St. George Rathbone’s Novels. 
A Bar Sinister. 
Her Rescue From the Turks. 
Masked in Mystery. 
A Son of Mars. 
Saved by the Sword. 
The Girl from Hong-Kong. 
A Goddess of Africa. 
Squire John, a tale of the Cuban War. 
12m6. Our price, 15c. each. 


Ready Reference Encyclopaedia. A Manual 
in alphabetical order, covering over 15,000 
subjects. Compiled by F. T. Merritt. 
16mo. 879 pages. Our price, 15c. 


Nathan Hale. The martyr-hero of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. With a Hale Genealogy 
and Hale’s Diary. By Charlotte Moly- 
neux Holloway. Illustrated. 12mo. 75 
cents. Our price, 25 cents. 








Pennsylvania Province and State. By Al- 
bert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Haverford Col- 
lege. The work opens with a chapter 
describing the scenery of Pennsylvania at 
the time of Penn’s coming, followed by a 
description of the various Indian tribes, 
and of the Dutch and Swedes living in the 
lower counties. Then begins the _ his- 
tory of Penn, the rise of Quakerism, 
Penn’s reasons for adopting the Quaker 
faith, his preaching, persecutions and 
travels, his purchase of Pennsylvania and 
voyages to America, his work as a consti- 
tution-maker and ruler, in short, the found- 
ing and growth of one of the most unique 
political experiments in history. After 
describing the growth of the Province fol- 
lows the story of the Revolution, the 
causes, the state of the people, the raising 
and equipping of soldiers, their marches, 
battles, sufferings and triumphs. The 
narrative is carried down to the adoption 
of the Second Constitution in 1790, which 
closes the first part of the work. The 
second part is divided into special chap- 
ters, which cover the subjects of Immigra- 
tion, Land and Labor, Trade Manufactures, 
Local Government, Highways and Trans- 
portation, Climate and Health, Society, 
Dress and Amusements, Religion, Educa- 
tion and Literature, Science and Invention, 
Architecture and Fine Arts. 2 vols. Oc- 
tavo. Issued at $5.00. Reduced to $2.50. 
A few copies in fine half morocco issued at 
$9.00. Reduced to $4.50. 


Public Ledger. An able and comprehensive 
review of the whole social and civic and 
political history and status of the State. 
As a book of reference and verification it 
will prove invaluable to students. 


Harrisburg Telegraph. Professor Bolles has 
given us a work which, for fair treatment, 
conscientious research and readable style, 
he deserves the thanks of every lover of 
Pennsylvania history. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PARIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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BOOK 


BOOK 


A TALK WITH 


The spirit of the “strenuous life” has 
entered into the being of everything modern 
and American. Even the most conservative 
have failed to escape infection—Book News” 
with the rest. So we are forging ahead, try- 
ing with all our might to build up a magazine 
that will satisfy every taste, a paper that will 
contain something for everybody, and that 
something in the best form. Fiction is, of 
course, outside our province. So far we have 
deemed it better not to introduce the short 
story, but everything literary and newsy and 
helpful to the advancement of self-culture is 
at home in our columns, and our recent enter- 
prises in the shape of the Educational Course, 
Timely Topics and special pictorial features 
have seemed in every way, huge successes, if 
we may judge from the numerous verbal and 
written compliments that have been accorded 


NEWS 


NEWS 


OUR READERS 


us within the past few months. Now what 
we want is to get into still closer touch with 
our friends and readers, and so we are going 
to ask of all such, a particular favor. It is our 
desire to find out just which things in “Book 
News” most interest those who know it, and 
the only way to do this is to obtain expres- 
sions of personal opinion. Below we have 
printed a small table in coupon form. If you 
will fill out any or all of the several items, 
sign your name and address and send it to us, 
we should feel most grateful for your kindly 
interest, a thing which, coming from readers, 
means so much to any progressive magazine. 
If you find the coupon inadequate for your 
purpose, do not hesitate to write a letter and 
say just what you think. No criticism will be 
taken amiss, we want to find the weak points 
just as much as we wish to know the strong. 


Three features in “‘ Book News”’ that I find of special interest. 


Three or more articles or contributions which have appeared within the last 


three months, February, March and April and which particularly pleased me. 


ADDRESS 


Address “BOOK NEWS,” John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOK 


NEWS 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT 


BOOK 


NEWS 








“| have taken ‘Book News’ nearly all the 
time for eighteen years, and feel that | can- 
not do without it.” E. R., 

Grinnell, lowa. 


“‘Book News’ will be found helpful and 
dependable to everyone seeking just and care- 
ful estimates of the leading new books on 
every subject. It is one of the most service- 
able publications to busy people.” J. M. M., 

Salem, lowa. 


“| consider ‘Book News’ the best thing of its 
kind which | have had the good fortune to 
find.” M. L. G., 

Aitoona, Pa. 


“Il am a subscriber to ‘Book News,’ and am 
an enthusiastic admirer of all the qualities it 
embraces.” M. R. K,, 

Williamsport, Pa. 


“Of all the magazines | read | prize ‘Book 
News’ first.” J. H., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“| consider ‘Book News’ in its line a most 
invaluable aid to any reading person.” 
A. H. &., 
Carlsbad, California. 


“As an educational magazine, ‘Book News’ 
stands among the first. One recommending 
feature of the magazine is that all its articles 
are clear and concise.” H. H., 

Marshalltown, lowa. 


“| have taken ‘Book News’ for five years, 
and it grows better and better. If | were 
allowed only one magazine | should choose 
‘Book News,’ and we take the ‘Century,’ the 
‘Review of Reviews,’ and ‘Public Opinion.’ ” 

J. H. H., 
Henryville, Louisiana. 


“| have been a reader of ‘Book News’ for 
the last three years. It is the best of its kind 
and better than some for many times its 
price.” r.W. S., 

Urbana, Ill. 





“*“Book News’ is better than any dollar 
magazine of its class. If | only wanted to add 
ten new late books to my library this year, | 
should choose ‘Book News’ as my guide.” 

od 


Collins, lowa. 


“ “Book News’ has aided me greatly in the 
preparation of debates and essays. | think it 
does for some readers what spectacles do for 
a short-sighted person.” sy. 

Philadelphia. 


““Book News’ for the price is unexcelled. 
| would much prefer it to any of the book 
magazines that sell for 25c. per copy.” 

J. E., 
Hiram, Ohio. 


“*Book News’ started out well and has con- 
tinued to improve, until to-day | consider it 
the finest and cheapest magazine of its class 
on the market.” 4. @ te 

Coatesville, Pa. 


“| think ‘Book News’ one of the finest maga- 
zines published. It not only puts one on the 
ground floor in making a purchase of books, 
but it contains educational matter that can 
not be found in any other of the magazines. It 
also has editorials and ‘Timely Topics’ writ- 
ten in readable manner. The price is low and 
within reach of all; personally | would not do 
without it at any price.” J. E. E., 

Londonville, Ohio. 


“As a magazine of its kind and class, ‘Book 
News’ has no equal. | am always on the look- 
out for it each month, as it contains the best 
information in regard to all new books.” 

W. D. B., 
Somerville, N. J. 


“The ‘Book News’ Educational Course 
started in September, is most instructive and 
entertaining, and forms an invaluable guide to 
the 100 best classics. To study the course 
thoroughly would give any one a liberal edu- 
cation.” W. F., 

Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


The subscription blank below gives a handy opportunity for becoming a subscriber to “Book 


News.” 





Those who subscribe the first time usually find it worth their while to continue. 


BOOK NEWS, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


Enclosed find 50 cents for my subscription to ‘‘BOOK NEWS” 


beginning with the 


number. 
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Ladies ™ preter to use a nice, 


quality of stationery for | 


their correspondence, should inquire for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 


to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 


Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest | 


foreign productions. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S. A 


POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


THE NEW PATENT 






Importer and Manufacturer of 


5. C. BECK, '™°"tiian Hain Goops 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


NEUTRALITY. 

“How are your sympathies in this Eastern 
fuss?” they asked him. 

“Oh, I don’t care which whips,” returned 
the veteran war correspondent, with a bored 
look. “I’ve traveled in a jinrikisha and I’ve 
traveled in a drosky, and one tires me about 
as much as the other.”—‘“Chicago Tribune.” 

a x ag 
A MODEST PETITION. 

Little Johnnie had been taught to ask a 
blessing at the table. One morning there was 
company present to breakfast, and Johnnie, 
being a little embarrassed, made the follow- 
ing brief petition, “Oh Lord, forgive us for this 


food.”—“March Lippincott’s.” 
x ca * 


, 


IN BOSTON. 
“That Miss Goggles, of Boston, is a walk- 
ing encyclopedia.” 
“But she doesn’t know as much as she did. 
She has just had her appendix removed.”— 
"T ste.”’ 
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"Conversational French 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 





The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT" 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
““CURVETTE,”’ for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP,"’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,” 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
** ZOUAVE,"’ a detachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 











Identify your books by past- 
ing an artistic label! inside 





BOOK LABELS 


the cover. My catalogue (sent on request) contains 15 styles 

of stock designs, any of these printed with your name for 

21.00 per hundred. SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE To ORDER. 
tr. JOSEPH DOWLING, 46 N. 12th St., Phila. 





Mainly prepared to aid Native 
Teachers i: qualifying as in 
structors in elementary French Conversation. PRIcE, $1.00. 

Livret of 32 pages mailed free. E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St. 
Phila. For Sale at Wanamaker’s. 








NO USE FOR POETRY. 

Birdie McHennepin and her brother were in 
the country. ; 

“Oh, see that!” exclaimed Birdie. 

“See what?” inquired the stoical John. 

“Why, see that little cloudlet just above the 
wavelet, like a tiny leaflet dancing o’er the 
scene!” 

“Oh, come, you had better go out to the 
pumplet in the back yardlet and soak your 
little headlet.’—“The Brown Book.” 


x *k * 
TOOK THE BAIT. 
Representative Reeder, of Kansas, saw a 


five-cent piece on the floor of a Pennsylvania 
avenue car one afternoon while he was on 
his way down from the Capitol. He picked 
the nickel up and said: “Is there anybody m 


the car who has lost a $10 gold piece?” Ten 
people, white and black, promptly said m 
chorus: “I did.” “All right,” said Reeder, as 


he slid for the door; “I just found a nickel of 
it. I don’t know where the other $9.95 
went.”’—‘‘Argonaut.” 
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Books in Sets 


All nicely printed and neatly bound 










The Tower of London. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. 2 vols. 90 cents. 
Charles Dickens. 15 vols. $4.75. 
Alexander Dumas. 17 vols. $4.75. 


The D’Artagnan Romances. By Dumas. 
6 vols: $1.65. 


The Marie Antoinette Romances. By 
Dumas. 6 vols. $1.65. 


The Valois Romances. By Dumas. 3 
vols. 90 cents. 

The Decline and Fall of fhe Roman 
Empire. By Gibbon. § yols. $2.00. 


A Short History of the English People. 
By John R. Green. 2 vols. $1.35. 


A Longer History of the English People. 
By John R. Gréen. 4 vols. $1.50. 


A History of France. By Guizot. 4 vols. 
$2.40. 


Napoleon and His Marshals. By J. T. 
Headley. 2 vols.. 90 cents. 


Washington and His Generals. By J. T. 
‘Headley. 2 vols. 90 cents. 


Victor Hugo, 7 vols. $1.85. 
Washington Irving. & vols. $3.50. " 


History of the Jews. By Josephus. 3 
vols. $1.35. 


Essays. By Lord Macaulay. 3 vols. $1.20. 


History of England. By Lord Macaulay. 
5 vols, $2.00. , 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By 
Motley. 2 vols. $1.00, 


“JOHN WANAMAKER © 


Philadelphia 2 : . /New York 


































3 vols. $2.00. 















4 yols. $1.75. 


‘and Romans. 2 vols. $1.35. 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives. 5 vols. $2.25. 
Edgar A. Poe. 4 vols. $1.15. 
William 'H. Prescott’s Works. 


Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. §1.00 
Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 75 cents. 











‘2 vols. $1.25. 


Rawlinson. 3 vols. $2.00, 










12 vals. $4.85. 
Wm. M. Thackeray. 10 vols. A 
George Eliot. 6 vols. $1.75. 








65 cents. 






“a vols. 65 cents. 


The trench Revolution. By Carlyle. 
vols. 65 cents, 











McCarty. 2 vols. 65 cents, 
Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 65 cents. 















Mrs.” Otiphant’s Makers of Florence. 
Makers of Venice. Royal Edinburgh. 


Ancient History. By Charles Rollin 


Plutarch’s Lives of Mlustrious Greeks - 





Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. $1.00. 
Ancient Egypt. By George’ Rawlinson. 


Seven Great Monarchies. By George 


The Waverly Novels, By Sir Walter Scott. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 2 vols. 


. The Wandering hin. By Eugene Sue. 


A History of Our Own Times. By 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES — 


THE Memoirs OF A BABY 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ graced so funny 
a book.-as this latest ile heen Daskam's—a writer widely 
knowr for her clever studies. The sorry side of life—the 
tribulations of the little tots—have no place in this irresistibly amus- 
ing record of the home-life of a typical American couple. e baby 
refusés to develop poyemologicaby or scientifically according to the 
theories set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he to robust 
boyhood after’a fashion of his own. All the various, incidents of a 
lively youngster’s boyhood here find laughable portrayal. The unceas- 
ing arguments between the common sense young father and the theo- 
retical “‘ Aunt Emma” not only affords such amusement as Josephine 
Daskam alone can give us, but go to make a clever satire on ‘“‘ modern "’ 
methods of rearing: children. 


F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalied for cl verness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are every 
bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will provoke the 
laughter of any one who turns the pages. é 
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RULERS OF KUINGS 
By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


~ author of “The Conqueror,” “The Aristocrats,” 
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N this volume is pictured the. conflict between the two 
greatest forces in the world—money in America and 
royalty in Europe. The hero is the son of a colossal 

millionaire, and illustrates what might be done in the way 
of power with such vast resources The heroine is pre- 
sented as the daughter of a European monarch of this 
century. While the book is a romance, there are no 
‘*adventures,’’ elopements, rescues, or other stock proper- 
“ties... It is an attempt at an accurate historical novel of the 
present day—the close conflict of American. wealth, and - 
“brains with royalty—the’ victory falling to the former by 
* virtue of-its own dominance. © ~ 















